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LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU’ 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing, 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGIrAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open 4 receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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L ONDO HIPPODROME. 
Exinsdulen STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. woes 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8p 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY (IRELAND), 


are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed in all respects. 


BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 
For full particulars, route, &c., write Horets MANAGER, Southern Hotel, 
Kenmare. 


(a 
COTLANO—NORTH BERWICK. A Beautiful and Invigorating Seaside 


Resort. THE ROYAL HOTEL is now under entirely new management and 
has been Refurnished and Redecorated throughout, A most comfortable and first-class 
Hotel. SUPERIOR CUISINE. MODERATE TARIFF. Special terms for Families. 
—Apply, Proprietor. Telegrams ‘ Royal,” North Berwick. Telephone, No. 3. SEVEN 
First-cLass GoLF Courses IN THE VICINITY. 


‘Mr. PUNCH IN BOND STREET.” 


SII PRINS 


Original Drawings from 


<P UN. Gebieg 
IncLupInG Worxs sy LINLEY SAMBOURNE, BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 
E, T. REED, RAVEN HILL, PHIL MAY, and others. 

Also Pictures by HERBERT J. FINN, GROSVENOR THOMAS, and others. 
NOW ON VIEW. ADMISSION FREE. 
WOODBURY PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS of Famous Works by 
Old and Modern Masters from the National Galleries of Great Britain 
and the Continent. Illustrated Catalogue Post Free, 1s. 


EE = W:©:© DiIBIU Raye GeAsioik, BeReys 
37, New Bond Street, W., 


= ORDER 710: VIEW, 
LONDON HOSPITAL QUINQUENNIAL APPEAL. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


The Hospital stands in the midst of the poorest workers of 
the East End. No one can ever suggest that it should be moved 
one foot from its present site. 

This is the only General Hospital for the whole of East London. 

It takes £90,000 a year to keep up the Hospital, of which only 
£22,000 comes from investments. 

Last year 162,147 poor people attended as out-patients, and no 
less than 13,160 were treated as in-patients. 

It is the largest hospital for men : 

It is the largest hospital for women i in England. 

It is the largest hospital for children 


Contributions may be sent to the 
HON. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman, London Hospital, E. 


N.B.—On production of this Ovder from “THE TaTLER” you 
will be shown all over the building. 
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Tur Evper MacGrecor. By Charles Hannan. 1s, (R.A. Everett.) 

GeorcE Romney. By George Paston. ‘“ Little Books on Art.” 2s. 6d. net. 
(Methuen.) 

Ropinson Crusoe. By Daniel Detoe. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 2s. (Pearson.) 

PROFESSOR PHILANDERPAN. By G. E. Farrow. 5s. (Pearson.) 

Tue House or Sin. By Marcelle Tinayre. Translated by A. Smyth. 

Tue Sroten Emperor. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 6s. (John Long.) 

Tue IsLanp or Sorrow. By George Gilbert. 6s. (John Long.) 

Tue TENANT OF THE GRANGE. By Morice Gerard. 6s. (Cassell.) 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sveele. 


A Deserted Cabinet.—Although Cabinet resignations have 
not been altogether rare in the history of English politics it 
is very seldom indeed that a minister has figured in two 
resignations. Indeed, among modern politicians the dis- 
tinction of having twice resigned belongs only to Mr. 
Chamberlain and the late Lord Carnarvon. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s first resignation, of course, occurred in his Radical 
days, when he left Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet on the question 
of Home Rule in 1886. The two occa- 
sions on which Lord Carnarvon resigned 
his seat in the Cabinet were in 1867, 
when he could not see eye to eye with 
the Premier over the Reform Bill, and 
in 1878 when he left Disraeli’s Cabinet 
in consequence of the despatch of the 
British fleet to the Dardanelles. 


The Echo of a Famous Will.—Mr. 
Herbert Thellusson, who died last week, 
recalls the story of his eccentric ancestor, 
Peter Thellusson, who originally came 
to this country in the middle of the last 
century as an ambassador from. Geneva. 
In England Peter Thellusson amassed 
an enormous fortune and died worth 
£6,000,000, which he tied up to accumu- 
late for the benefit of his remoter descen- 
dants, leaving absolutely nothing to his 
immediate relations. It was this will 
which led to the passing of an Act of 
Parliament restraining testators from 
bequeathing their property to accumu- 
late over more than twenty-one years. 
His children were so disgusted at their 
father’s will that they shot bullets 
through his portrait. The present head 
of the Thellusson family, Lord Rendle- 
sham, isa peer of many tastes and accomplishments. He 
is a steward of the Jockey Club and also a most keen 
entomologist; his collection of butterflies and moths vies 
in interest with his collection of historic clocks. It will 
be remembered that Rendlesham Hall was destroyed by 
fire for the second time in 1898. 


THE LATE COLONIAL SECRETARY 


The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, who resigned 
his seat in the Cabinet last week 


Electric Tortoises:— Without any intention of girding at 
the London County Council it must be admitted that their 
electrifying of the South London tramways has not been an 
unqualified success. The new cars are practically no faster 
than the old ones while they are infinitely more unpunctual. 
During the recent wet weather it was no uncommon sight 
to see crowds of people waiting at Blackfriars Bridge and 
elsewhere for cars that often were’ fifteen minutes late. 
There is evidence of rank bad management in the fact that 
the service is added to or diminished without any particular 
reference to the number of people likely 
to travel by them. Every evening in 
the week, for example, dozens of theatre- 
goers from the south side of London find 
there are no cars after twelve o'clock to 
take them home, while dozens of semi- 
empty cars can be seen crowding the 
lines in the middle of the day. More- 
over, there are more cases of breakdown 
than ought to come under the head of 
unforeseen accidents. In point of speed, 
punctuality, and frequency the officials 
of the London County Council trams 
have stilla great deal to learn from their 
rivals at Shepherd’s Bush and Hammer- 
smith. 


A Curious Dwarf Tree—One of the 
curiosities of Windsor Castle is a syca- 
more tree which grows on a ledge that 
juts out of the lower portion of the 
Round Tower. It is about 2 ft. high 
and looks about two years old, but it 
has really been growing in this odd 
situation for over thirty years. Presum- 
ably there is not enough sustenance for 
the roots and this has dwarfed it, but 
the odd thing is that it should have 
managed to grow at all. Near it in the 
moat of the Round Tower is a huge tree which has grown 
from an old walking stick. Years ago a policeman on 
duty thrust an old walking stick into the turf and forgot 
it for some time. When he remembered it he found that 
it was sprouting. It is now one of the ornaments of the 
Upper Ward. 


Draycott 


London Stereo. Co, 


LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, M.P. 


MR. C. T. RITCHIE, M.P. 


Lafayette Lafayette 


LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH 


The Three Cabinet Ministers whose Resignations have jfust been Announced 
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“The Flood Tide.” — After swim- 
ming about in The Flood Tide for 
four hours I came to the conclusion 
that it had swept away the older 
school of melodrama. The death of 
Mr. Terriss dealt it a bad blow. The manipulation of 
Mr. Raleigh has led it further and further away from its 
older formula, and now he has written what seems to mea 
burlesque of the methods of that school. He sardonically 
presents all the ingredients of Drury Lane drama with such 
intensity that his argument ends ina sort of Which-is-Absurd. 
I fancied I recognised in the millionaire who goes about 


Haines 


MR. SPENCER IN HIS AIRSHIP 


In which he travelled across London from the Crystal Palace to Barnet last 
Thursday. Mr. Spencer's original plan was to steer his balloon round the dome 
of St. Paul's, but owing to a strong wind he failed in this intention 


without his boots a burlesque of some Ibsen types. Per- 
sonally I thoroughly enjoyed the evening whether its 
humour was conscious or not. The Flood Tide is capitally 
acted. There is no really inadequate member in the cast. 
We have Mr. Weedon Grossmith, Mr. Somerset, Mr. Barnes, 
Miss Halstan, and Mrs. Tree, the latter two as adventuresses, 
and Miss Daisy Thimm, who has never done anything so 
good as her present part. Miss Claire Romaine is bright 
but plays the part of the innkeeper’s daughter on rather 
*‘donah”’ lines. From the time that the curtain rises until 
it falls you are kept in a state of perpetual wonder as to the 
next move in the game, I would not miss The Flood Tide 
for anything. 


My i" 


ia | ' " 
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fy 
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THE ‘*DAILY EXPRESS" MISSING LADY 


Miss Watson, who after successfully hiding herself in London for more 

than a week was ‘‘discovered’’ in Buckingham Palace Road by Mr. 

Higgs last Friday. The Express offered a reward of £100 to anyone 

who should find Miss Watson, whose portrait was published in that ' 

journal. The money was paid to Mr. Higgs within twenty-four hours 
of his finding the missing lady 


A Newspaper Missing Lady. 
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Tweedledum and Tweedledee. — Mr. 
E. R. Allen, who distinguished him- 
self so greatly in the lawn tennis 
tournament at Eastbourne, is among 
the many pairs of twins that have 


‘made names for themselves in lawn tennis. Although the 


Renshaw twins were very much alike in face and figure 
there never was much difficulty in distinguishing them one 
from another, but in the case of the two-Allens and the two 
Battenburys even their most intimate friends were often in 
doubt as to which was which. It is said that in the days 
when the Allens used to take a more active part in lawn 
tennis than they do at present the scorer before each match 
used to request one of the brothers to rub his elbow or his 
knee on the grass so that he might have some means of 
telling the twins apart. Asa tribute to their similarity and 
a certain lack of slimness in their figures the Allens are 
popularly known in lawn tennis circles as Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. 


The Duke’s Host.—Sir George Wombwell, who has been 
entertaining the Duke of Cambridge at Newburgh Priory, 
Yorkshire, has a wonderful collection of curious historic 
documents which have been in the Wombwell family for 
several centuries. One of the oddest of these is a licence 
signed by the Bishop of London giving permission to one of 


THE KING AND DUKE OF FIFE AT THE BRAEMAR GAMES 


This picture shows the King (in a glengarry),talking to the Duke of Fife. 
Beside the King standZthe two elder sons of the Prince of Wales, who is 
seen on the right of the picture 


Sir George Wombwell’s ancestors two hundred years ago to 
eat flesh in Lent for his health’s sake. Sir George, who is 
married to a sister of Lord Jersey, is a soldier of the old 
type. He was for many years in the 17th Lancers and took 
part in the famous charge of Balaclava. 


To Lay the Dust.—An experiment which will probably 
be of the greatest importance to automobilists and the 
public generally is being conducted on the Batb road just 
beyond Slough and not far from Salthill, formerly the scene 
of the Eton “ Montem.”” About a hundred yards of the 
macadamised way has been top-dressed with tar, and the 
results are at present very noticeable. As the automobiles 
pass over it their attendant clouds of dust are cut off as 
with a knife; they pass dustless along the tarred track, and 
the dust rises in fresh clouds at the other end before the 
first have subsided. Of course it will be necessary to see 
whether this effect is lasting for a considerable time other- 
wise the expense would prove a deterrent, and on this point 
it may be added that similar experiments conducted at 
Torquay show that a road laid with macadam steeped in 
tar and rolled flat lasts for about two years without repair 
and needs very little at the end of that time. Whether a 
macadamised surface which has only been flooded with 
tar will last as long is uncertain. 
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Two Famous 
Octogenarians. — 
While everybody 
else is away 
from town the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts stays on at Holly Lodge, which is 
her Highgate alternative to the noise and bustle of Picca- 
dilly. She is still wonderfully strong for one who will be 


The Goddess of the Powder Puff. 


ninety in April. 
between the name of the 
baroness and that of 
Lord Brampton, who 
kept his eighty-sixth 
birthday on the 14th of 
this month. When the 
baroness, as Miss Angela 
Coutts, inherited the 
enormous fortune of her 
grandfather many years 
ago a rascal named 
Richard Dunn _perse- 
cuted her with offers of 
marriage, and as she 
would have nothing to 
do with him he tried to 
be revenged by swearing 
in the Bankruptcy Court 
that she owed him 
£100,000. For this per- 
jury he was prosecuted 
at the Old Bailey and 
got eighteen months, and 
it was in this case that 
Mr. Henry Hawkins 
first appeared as counsel 
for the prosecution. 


A CONSECRATED RAILWAY STATION 


The Bank Station on the South London Electric Railway, which 
is built immediately below St. Mary Woolnoth Church 


There is, by the way, a curious association 


Self-help 


[There is one lesson which those who 
desire the amelioration of the working 
classes must learn—that is, to induce the 
working man to help himself.—Pall Mall 
Gazette.] 


Our working classes should be made 
Their hidden power to know, 

Nor lean too hard upon the aid 
Philanthropists bestow. 


Too much of outside help, indeed, 
To slothful ways beguiles, 

And workers should be taught to read 
The works of Dr. Smiles, 


For he is their sincerest friend 
Who gets them to believe 

That they may yet a noble end 
By industry achieve. 


And yet when some unhappy elf 
The golden rule obeys 

And just goes in and helps himself 
They give him seven days. 


That was long before he wore out the 


A Consecrated Railway Station.—The photograph of the 
Bank Station on the South London Electric Railway which 
appears on this page shows the only railway station in the 
world that has been consecrated. The station 
in question is built directly underneath St. 
Mary Woolnoth Church. When a church is 
consecrated the earth on which it stands to 


Bar with late sittings on circuit and pooh-poohed their 
protests that long hours would shorten their lives. 


Six Years to Learn a Trick.—Elsewhere in this issue I 
give a picture of Les Perez, the 
ladder acrobats at the Alhambra. 
I.may supplement my facts by 
stating that it took the three—two 
brothers and sister—six hours a 


any depth is included in the holy 
function. Thus it comes about 
that passengers who alight at this 
station are treading on sacred 
ground. 


Useless Manceuvres.—There is 
no doubt that the army manceuvres 
are doing good practical work 
inasmuch as the stamina of all 
taking part in them has been 
severely tested. From another 
point of view, however, it can 
hardly be claimed that they are 
altogether successful. All the 
mimic warfare has been planned 
on the assumption that the in- 
vading force is composed of men 
like the Boers, and that the scene 
of operations is South’Africa. Asa 
gentle reminder of what we ought 
to have done in the late war this 
is all very well, but as an object 
lesson of what we ought to do in 
the case of a European war the 
operations have been practically 
useless. How a war between 
Great Britain and one of the 
European Powers would actu- 
ally be fought nobody can 
tell, but it is certain that 
the battles would not take 
place on a veldt or behind 
kopjes. The British mind is 
slow to take new impressions, 
and just as our strategy in the 
early part of the Boer War was 
based on our experience against 
savages we now assume that 
South African warfare is the only 


3 In aiding nature’s charms with art 
model for all wars in the future. 


She plays no philosophic part, 
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day for six years to 
learn. They are Bel- 
gians from Brussels, 
and were trained when 
about eight years old 
by their father, who in- 
vented the act. Fora 
long time the act was 
worked by the two 
brothers till the sister 
became old enough to 
join them. Thisis their 
fifth visit to England. 


THE GODDESS OF THE POWDER PUFF 


But as she puts the whites and darks or 
She simply thinks of Mr. Clarkson 


THE TATLER 


A Town whose Streets are of Marble. 
—How many people are there in this 
country who know that there is at 
least one town in it whose buildings 
and streets are mostly of marble, whose 
shops, houses, and churches are adorned with it? Surely 
not many. And if the chance passer-by did make a guess 
as to which town this is he would most probably answer 
“‘ Aberdeen,” forgetting that granite is not really marble as 
we use the term popularly to- 
day. The town we refer to 
is Kilkenny in Ireland. This 
beautiful town has gained the 
designation of the ‘‘ Marble 
City’’ because so plentifully 
has the native black marble 
found in its vicinity been used 
for various purposes in the 
town that, as a matter of fact, 
the very streets are paved with 
it. We give a photograph of 
the well-known High Street, 
which clearly shows the large 
solid blocks of black marble 
used in this way. Black 
marble is not the only kind 
found and used, however, in 
the town. There are some 
splendid examples of what 
Ireland can produce in mar- 
bles to be seen in the cathe- 
dral at Kilkenny if one will 
only study them. Green specimens are observed even finer 
than the black ones, and the reredos itself is an excellent 
instance of what Ireland can show inthis way. The supports 
of the pulpit, too, are discovered to be solid pieces of this 
green marble, which is found, I believe, not round Kilkenny 
so much as in the farther district of Connemara. 


Published by the Rotary Company 


A City of Marble. 


A CITY OF MARBLE 
The High Street, Kilkenny, Ireland 
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Distilled Scents. — Those exquisite per- 
fumes sold as genuine lily of the valley, 
violet, and jasmine are as a matter of 
fact not quite the real article. Lily of 
the valley cannot be distilled, neither 
can violets or jasmine; in fact, the number of flowers that 


‘lend themselves to the process of distillation is-compara- 


tively few. The cheaper scents claiming to be the real 
extract from such flowers as lily of the valley or violets 
are as a rulea horrible com- 
pound of cheap chemicals but 
slightly resembling in smell the 
flowers whose names they 
bear. Lavender lends itself 
very readily to the work of the 
distiller and can be had in the 
purest form at a comparatively 
small cost. 


An Old Idea.—How history 
repeats itself. In the old days 
when the Aberdare valley was 
a picturesque refuge for black 
game and there were only three 
‘‘ misters’ in the whole parish 
advocates of preferential tariffs 
were as plentiful as primroses 
in spring. They complained 
in Parliament and elsewhere 
that we paid Sweden the enor- 
mous sum of £150,000 a year 
for iron instead of making it 
for ourselves, and Acts were passed to encourage the import 
of “ pigs’’ from the colonies to the detriment of the Swedes. 
Only ‘the colonies’’ of those times are the United States 
to-day, and we no longer want them to send us their iron 
in any form. These ‘preferential ’’ essays took place before 
Anthony Bacon in wild Wales made cannon for the American. 


Lawrence 


Photographed by Miss Caswell Smith 


MR. AND MRS. STERLING AND THEIR LITTLE BOY IN ‘* THE CLIMBERS” AT THE ‘COMEDY THEATRE 


Richard Sterling (Mr. Sydney Valentine) is a city man who gets into financial difficulties and ultimately shoots himself. His wife (Miss Lily Hanbury) is the daughter of a 

city man who has also come to grief, but she is watched over (platonically) by Edward Warden (My. Reeves-Smith). The play opens with the return of her mother and 

sisters from the funeral of her father; hence the black frock in which she, with her little boy (Miss Maidie Andrews), appears in the second picture. The other picture shows 
the little boy brought down to the Christmas-eve party which the Sterlings give. He is being toasted by his father 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE IN MR. FITCH’S PLAY 
“The Climbers” at the Comedy. 


Photographed by Miss Caswell Smith 


Published by the Rotary Company 


This picture shows the Christmas-eve party that the Sterlings give. In front of the tree stands Mrs. Sterling (Mtss Lily Hanbury), her mother (Miss Lottie Venne), and 
her aunt (Miss Kate Tyndall) 
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A Team in its Prime. — Whatever 
the failings of the M.C.C. team which 
leaves England for Australia next Fri- 
day the individuals composing it are 
certainly not guilty of the crime of old 
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The Ventilation of the Tube.—At the 
as entrance to the Tube, which is a short 
Zebras as Carriage Horses. | distance beyond Shepherd’s Bush, there 
is a gigantic fan, the wings of which 
are some 15 ft.in length. This huge 


age. Ina cricketing sense most of the men may be fairly fan revolves every night for a couple of hours at a terrific 
said to be in their prime. The oldest player in the basket rate, and in that spice of time clears all the bad air out 
is Lilley, who was born just thirty-six years ago, while the of the whole length of the Tube and pours in a fresh 


THE MODEL OF PETER THE GREAT IN THE WINTER PALACE, ST. PETERSBURG 


atmosphere. When the fan is set going those 
in its vicinity have to keep a sharp look-out 
that they are not caught by its terrific blast 
else they would be laid on the flat of their 
backs with little warning or ceremony. 


The Hiding Craze.— The walking mania 
has given place to the craze for hiding either 
oneself or one’s possessions and challenging 
the world to find either one or the other. 
The mystery of the missing lady has raised 
the question whether it is possible to conceal 
oneself in London effectually. There are at 
least a score of criminals hiding in London 
at the present instant whose appearances, 
habits, and usual haunts are well known to 
the police, and yet they remain undiscovered. 
It is for the ordinary individual an easy task 
if he be so minded to become lost to the 
knowledge of a few dozen friends and ac- 
quaintances among a crowd of 6,000,000 
people. The chances against his being found 
by one of the few dozen are millions to one. 


How John Guest came to Dowlais.—There 
is not a much wealthier peer in Debrett than 
Lord Wimborne, but he supports the burden 
of his wealth with less obvious effort than 
many to whom the crumbs that fall from 
his financial table would be really good living. 
The Guests, by the way, were an old free- 
holding family down Broseley way before the 
first of the iron kings made himself at home 
at Dowlais. At their Broseley home they 
had a huge ‘“‘G” carved over the doorway, 
and apparently the Saxon stock was as old 
as the parish. When John Guest, the pioneer, 
came to Dowlais to join an ancestor of Sir 
William Lewis he had an old servant named 
Ben with him, and each took his turn in riding 


Note the quaint effect that is secured by the glimpse of the model before one comes in front of it the grey mare while the other trudged by his 

side through the wilderness from Broseley. 

youngest is Strudwick, the other wicketkeeper, who is just John Guest would not ride all the way while the old man 

twenty-two. The captain, Mr. P. F. Warner, has reached walked, and the incident is but typical of the family attitude 
the discreet age of thirty, a time of life that may be said to in subsequent generations. 


combine the fire of youth with the 
prudence of middle age. The average 
age of the fourteen players compos- 
ing the team works out at twenty- 
seven years and a fraction. The 
photographs of the team will be 
found on pages 514 and 515 of this 
issue. 


Maps de Luxe.—One of the most 
extraordinary of modern crazes is the 
mania for maps de luxe. An American 
some time ago conceived the idea of 
a scheme for a gigantic ground map 
of the world, one yard to the square 
mile. It was to be built in relief near 
Washington. Want of space, however, 
and considerations of cost knocked 
that project on the head. It was 
found that the contemplated map 
would have been more than a mile 
and a half in length and its estimated 
cost more than £100,000,000, An 
idea that met with a better fate was 
the Czar’s jewelled map of France at 
the Paris Exhibition. It was carried 
out in all details and cost the com- 
paratively modest sum of £160,000. 
As befitted such a thoroughly prac- 
tical body as the London County 
Council the contour model of its ad- 
ministrative area which that body had 
made was quite inexpensive, costing 
only £3,000. 
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ZEBRAS AS HORSES 


After eight months of patient work Mr. Carl Hagenbeck has succeeded in training two zebras to harness. They are 
depicted in our photograph and may often be seen in the streets of Hamburg, where they attract no small amount of 
attention. They are said to be the only team of zebras in the world. The Hon. Walter Rothschild once possessed four 
trained zebras which he drove about his grounds at Tring. The animals quickly succumbed, however, and were never 
replaced. The fact is the wild African zebra is a most difficult and dangerous beast to break to harness.. The two 
under notice were taken out daily from their stables in charge of four men equipped with plenty of rope, and in this way 
led about the grounds until they become tame enough to approach, when bridles and bits were placed in their mouths 
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The Genesis of a Poster.—The per- 
sonal poster is now recognised as a 
great factor in successful advertising. 
All of us feel more or less on intimate 
terms with “‘ Sunny Jim” since the day 


Ode on an Aquarium 


[It is bad news for Brighton ratepayers that 
the Aquarium, which-is the property of the town, 
shows a deficit of £4,000 —Datly Paper.) 


No more the trippers care 

‘To view the haughty winkle in his fair. 
The cod, the king crab, and the conger, 
Attract no longer. ; 


Ev’n in the sportive shrimp 
The interest is limp. 


‘Come then, Imperial Perks, 

Foremost in all good works, 

Especially Wesleyan. 

Buy “ Brighton A,” 

Draw from your various banks 
‘The cash to close the deal, 

And Brighton councillors will raise a pean 
Expressing how they feel, 

And pass to you a vote of public tanks, 


we first saw him leaping over the fence 
on the hoardings. Few people, how- 
ever, are aware that he owes his 
existence to a young girl of eighteen. 
When ‘Force’ was first put on the 
market the manager of the 
company was somewhat exer- 
‘cised as to how it should be 
advertised. One day while 
sitting in his office at Balti- 
more a young girl came in 
and showed him some verses 
which she suggested might be 
used to advertise ‘‘ Force.” 
The verses were the lines on 
how the food enabled Jim to 
leap high o’er the fence. 
This was exactly the idea the 
manager had been looking 
for, and he then and there 
made a three years contract 
with her to supply him with 
lines to illustrate scenes in the 
life of Jim. The “jingle,” as 
they call such verses in 
America, was then given to an 
artist, who was told to create 
a character pictorially to fit 
it, and so Sunny Jim came 
into being. 


The Making of a Tram-driver. 


The Nestor of the Romanoffs.—The 
Grand Duke Michaei Nicolaievitch, 
whose illness was the text for so many 
sermons on the Russian succession, is 
not the Czar’s brother but his greatuncle, 
and is, of course, quite a different, per- 
sonage from the heir to the throne. - He 
is the only surviving son of the Emperor 
Nicholas I. who made the Crimean 
War and is now well over seventy. 
At one time he ruled the Caucasus as 
Viceroy and was really very successful 
in that v6/e, for he was a man of liberal 
mind and more than average capacity, 
but he got into disgrace during the 
Russo-Turkish struggle at the same 
time as the late Grand Duke Nicholas 
and the present Grand Duke Vladimir. 
Lately he seems again to have enjoyed 
a good deal of influence and as Presi- 
dent of the Council of State was very 
important. He still retained his con- 
nection with the Caucasus though he 
lived mostly at St. Petersburg. The 
Czar’s brother is Michael Alexandro- 
vitch; the husband of the Countess 
Torby is Michael Michaelovitch. 


IN A SCHOOL FOR TRAM-DRIVERS 


How the Drivers of the L.C.C. electric cars are trained 
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A PERSIMMON FOAL 


A son of the King’s Derby winner now at the stud farm of the Duke of Devonshire 
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THE TELEGRAPH BOY 


Telegraph boys are the young of postmen, and | 
always envy them, for I, too, would like to have 
the time to stop and watch dog fights 


From People. Nasty remarks by Walter Emanuel. 
Illustrated by John Hassall (Isbister) 


Mr, Emanuel’s Humour.— 
I congratulate the firm of 
Isbister on their latest addi- 
tion to their series called 
* Wisdom While You Wait.” 
People, by Walter Emanuel, 
is really delightfully funny ; 
it is full of humour about all 
kinds of people. I praise it 
perhaps with the more zest 
because most of its contents 
appeared in THE TAaTLeER. 
Mr. Emanuel has established 
himself now as one of our 
principal humorists. 


A Curious Collection.—An 
old sailor in Sweden possesses 
a very remarkable collection 
of masts. Ten years ago he 
retired from active employ- 
ment on the seas and has since 
spent his time in collecting 
masts of every description, 
which he has planted in his garden. 
Each mast bears the flag of the 
country to which it belongs, whilst a 
short description of the circumstances 
under which it was acquired is written 
on a piece of cardboard nailed to the 
mast. Most of these nautical trophies 
were secured from wrecks from time 
to time, and nearly every nation is 
represented among them. 


Admission to Weddings.— Recently 
the Salvation Army adopted a novel 
way of raising funds. A marriage 
was solemnised between Captain 
Alfred Frith and Captain Florence 
Goggin at Camberwell, to witness 
which visitors had to pay the sum of 
6d., and many hundreds paid for 
admission. The idea of raising 
money in this manner is not by any 
means the original idea of the Salva- 
tion Army. Recently at a wedding 
in Chicagofa sum of £600 was col- 
lected in the same manner, the charge 
for admission being 2s. 
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“The Fireman’s Corner.”—In High- 
gate New Cemetery there is a spot 
known as ‘the Fireman’s Corner.” It 
was purchased by the London Fire 
Brigade for the burial of their mem- 
bers who died in the service either from accident or 
natural causes. On it stands a monument on which are 
inscribed the names of the thirty men who are buried there. 
This monument is made of Portland stone from a design by 
the late Lord Leighton, and was erected at a cost of £250. 
Incidentally the monument throws an interesting light on 
the methods of the London Fire Brigade. Considering the 
enormous risks firemen run it is nothing less than wonder- 
ful that no more than thirty men have perished in the last 
twenty years, 


Hursley Park and its Millionaire Owner.—The estate of 
Hursley Park in Hants, which recently came into posses- 
sion of Mr. George A. Cooper 
(the heir of Chicago Smith, the 
millionaire), has since then 
been greatly extended by the 
purchase of several adjoining 
estates, and Mr. Cooper now 
owns around the village of 
Hursley—still a pilgrim shrine 
from its association with the 
life and work of the Rev. John 
Keble—something like 10,000 
acres. The park, in which 
from early in the eighteenth 
century deer have roamed, is 
tichly wooded; its walnut 
avenue, extending from near 
Hursley Church to the garden, 
was planted close upon ahun- 
dred years ago, and its vene- 
rable oaks and cedars, towering 
fir, and stately lime trees have 
swayed their branches in more 
than a hundred autumn gales. 
In park, garden, and manor- 
house Mr. Cooper is effecting 
extensive alterations. In the 
latter, which was built in 1724 
near the site of Hursley Lodge, 
in which Richard Cromwell— 
who, by the way, is buried in 
Hursley Church—lived for 
some time, workmen are just 
now busy rearing a wing at the 
east and west end of the man- 
sion, and the entire work is 
expected to be completed by 
Christmas, 1904. 


Ladies as Gardeners. — The 
appearance of a book on herbs 
iat by Lady Rosalind Northcote, 
AN IRISH GUARDSMAN IN THE just published by Mr. John 
GARB OF 1798 Lane, reminds me how popular 
Corporal Dunn of the Irish Guards books on gardening have been 
can dance a jig as few men can. At with women writers. The 
ee ae me eet Hon Mes, Boplyiaaava 
of his quality. He is seen here in the most famous of them all, 
the costume which was still common has been writing for fifty years. 
in the great year, 1798 ‘Lady Alicia Cecil, daughter of 
Lord Amherst, is another 
enthusiastic authority on gardening. Lady Warwick wrote 
a book upon the garden of her Essex home. Lady Rosalind 
Northcote is the daughter of Lord Iddesleigh, 


The King’s Ricks.—The royal labourers are now engaged 
in stacking the straw carried from the Home Park this 
season, and the ricks, circular in shape, are erected in rows 
just outside the buildings of the Shaw Farm, which is not 
far from Frogmore. This farm is not open to the public, 
and a view of it can only be obtained by a special permit. 
On the top of each rick is placed a small gilded imperial 
crown which has a very pretty effect. Not very far from 
this farm is the large new range of stables which has been 
erected during the present reign for the accommodation of 
the horses used in the park, Again, not very far from these 
are the kennels where the survivors of Queen Victoria’s 
numerous dogs are kept. 


“The Fireman’s Corner.” 
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Breaking -up Ocean Liners. — The 
famous Britannic of the White Star 
line, sister ship to the equally cele- 
brated Germanic, has been handed over 

- to the shipbreakers and reduced to a 
mass of scrap iron. Within the last two or three years 
some famous Atlantic steamers have been broken up 
although several of them were in admirable condition. 


THE FIREMAN’S CORNER” IN HIGHGATE CEMETERY 


‘The Fireman's Corner” in Highgate Cemetery, where thirty members 
of the London Fire Brigade who have lost their lives in thé execution 
of their calling are buried 


Amongst the ships that have passed, in addition to the 
Britannic, are the Servia, the Alaska, the Pavonia, and the 
Cephalonia. These have.been broken up at the works of 
Mr. Thomas W. Ward, Preston. The photograph shows 
the Alaska’s engine-room after the cylinders had been de- 
stroyed with detonators—in other words, blown up, as this 
is the only method known of reducing such masses of metal 
to old steel and iron. The Alaska was the first liner to. 
reduce the Atlantic passage to less than seven days. 


Carr 
THE WRECKED CYLINDERS OF THE FAMOUS ATLANTIC 
GREYHOUND, ‘‘ ALASKA” 


Within the last two or three years some famous Atlantic liners have been broken 
up as being out of date. In all such cases the machinery is reduced to scrap 
iron by being blown up with dynamite 
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THE AUTHOR OF “THE FLOOD TIDE” AT DRURY LANE 
Mr. Cecil Raleigh’s Career. 


the conventions of that nice old-fashioned form of amuse- 


Nie Cecil Raleigh has in The Flood Tide given us a touch 
of something that is quite new at Drury Lane. 
People who know Mr. Raleigh only from his melodramas at 


the Lane cannot be said to know him at all. 


is a complete paradox. 
Melodrama, especially of 
the older type, is an emo- 
tion either with or without 
a moral but certainlyjwith 
the minimum of common 
sense. It follows no rule, 
no logic. It is a cause 
without an effect, a part 
that is greater than the 
whole. Now Mr. Raleigh, 
as a critic once neatly put 
it, is ‘* the embodiment of 
ironic common _ sense.” 
He has much of Mr. Gil- 
bert’s faculty of looking 
at ideals and conventions 
of every kind from the 
point of view of the re- 
quirements of to-day, with 
a semi- cynical remem- 
brance of yesterday, and 


UncleJohn - - - - 


Mr. 


Raleigh 


With G. R. Sims - 


ment; and yet who shall say that he has detected the 
slightest insincerity in Mr. Raleigh’s work although many 
of us have always felt that he could do something better if 


Little Christopher Columbus With G. R. Sims and Ivan 
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Dick Whittington 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer! 
Cinderella - - 
The Belle of Cairo 
The Yashmak - 


The ‘‘ White Heather” 
The Great Ruby -— - 
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The Price of Peace 

The Great Millionaire - 
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A Queen of Society -~ 
The Flood Tide - - 
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PLAYS DURING 


a doubt with regard to the morrow. The consequence is 
that he has developed quite a pretty wit of his own; and 
yet he has written sentimental and awe-inspiring melo 


drama. 

When he rises to speak 
at the meetings of the O.P. 
Club the house settles 
itself into a state of good 
humour, for it knows that 
Mr. Raleigh can make it 
laugh. Then all of a sud- 
den he jumps from his 
jestfulness and states the 
proposition under discus 
sion in terms of sobering 
common sense and a 
general touch of really - 
does-it-matter. If you 
are young or enthusiastic 
and would fain top the 
“ peaks and the great 
silences’? you would like 
to feel that Mr. Raleigh’s 
common sense was not so 
disillusionising ; but you 
can never deny the actual 
existence of the facts 
which he states and you 
can never feel angry with 
him, for he demonstrates 
his propositions with the 
utmost good humour and 
a sort of genial fatalism 
which disarms repudia- 
tion. Yet Mr. Raleigh 
with all his gaiety can be 
very serious. I have 
rarely heard a speaker in 
public refer with such 
feeling to anything as he 
did one night at the O.P. 
Club when he spoke of 
his recovery from a very 
serious illness. 

Those of us who have 
seen both sides of Mr. 
Raleigh have often been 
astonished how he could 
restrain a smile as he 
penned the great rhetori- 
cal passages of his melo- 
dramas and wallowed in 
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That seems a paradox. 


Drawn by F. H. Townshend and reproduced by permission of Mr. Carl Hentschel, the owner 
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he liked? The Flood Tide 
serves at last to show that 
the conventions of Drury 
Lane are not strong 
enough to keep him within 
the well-worn channels of 
the autumn melodrama. 
In fact, the title of the 
melo-farce is for once non- 
empirical. The flood tide 
has at last broken loose 
and swept Mr. Raleigh 
into his real self. 

Mr. Raleighisa Welsh- 
man by birthand a citizen 
of the world by instinct. 
He comes of a race of 
doctors, for his father 
and both his grandfathers 
were physicians. He was 
brought up at home and 
never went to any public 


or private school, but he has seen a great deal of men and 


manners. 


He has been a journalist and a club secretary ; 


he has been an actor, a dramatist, and a stage manager. 
For a long time he was the “ Sir Walter ” of the Sporting 


MR. RALEIGH AS HIMSELF 


of the original 
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Times, and his clever in- 
terviews in various publi- 
cations are still remem- 
bered by many people 
interested in plays. For 
many years he was dra- 
matic critic of Vanity Fair. 

When you hear Mr. 
Raleigh talk about ‘‘ com- 
mercial drama,” a fa- 
vourite topic of his, you 
might think that he was 
a dreadful philistine. His 
belief in the ‘‘ commercial 
drama” makes him de- 
duce the proposition that 
managers ought to pay 
fees for playing Shakspere, 
and the O.P. Club simply 
simmers with laughter as 
he approaches the great 
problem of the bard. And 
yet it was Mr. Raleigh 
who first stage-managed 
Ghosts in this country (at 
the Royalty, 1891). 

Mr. Raleigh’s sporting 
instincts are older than he 
can remember, and they 
were sharpened when he 
became secretary of the 
famous Pelican Club. 
They have formed a 
valuable asset in his plays. 
His first real success as 
a playwright dates from 
1885, when he and Mr. R. 
C. Carton wrote The Great 
Pink Pearl. 

If you have any doubt 
as to Mr. Raleigh’s gen- 
uine belief in his place as 
a dramatist it should be 
set at rest by the fact that 
he is one of the few play- 
wrights who believes that 
an author should ‘‘take a 
call.” 
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Peaceful Littlehampton. — Just now 
Littlehampton is overrun with military 
people. Everywhere ‘‘ the colonel” looks 
out of the front windows with “the 
major”’ or “the captain” as a kind of 


rearguard occupying the rest of the apartment house. You 
Probably he is not 


do not hear much of the lieutenant. 


a family man as a rule, or 
he may prefer a more lively 
locality where he is not obliged 
to choose between a pipe in a 
bathing tent and a wooden 
spade on the sands as the limit 
of rational amusement. Pos- 
sibly he may be there in his 
dozens. If so the businesslike 
landlady is not anxious to ad- 
vertise his presence.  Little- 
hampton is a peaceful little 
place and seems to recom- 
mend itself to the man of war. 
But there is such an unfinished 
look about it, quite as if a 
Titan had recently run down 
the long, and practically the 
only, street dropping on either 
hand houses of varying age 
and finally in a pet at the dis- 
appointing prospect casting the 
new ones that were left behind 
in a confused heap at the edge 
of the common. There is a 
crude, unfinished look about 
this part of the village, but if 
your room looks up the river 
valley and you can see Arundel 
Castle in the distance, restful 


amid the low hills and the greenery, it makes you think 


strange thoughts. 
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A SAFE SPIRIT. 


HOW THE NEW YORK ‘*WORLD” SEES THE CUP RACE 


to suppress an opponent. 
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A Man of Might.—Rossie Priory is 
the latest addition to the list of great 
houses lighted by electricity, and Lord 
Kinnaird is to be congratulated on his 
enterprise in bringing the family seat at 
Inchture right up to date. 
“physical deterioration ’’ about Lord Kinnaird, who looks 


There is not much sign of 


as if he could give some of the 
feather-bed football players of 
the present time a forcible 
‘lesson in the rougher methods 
of the past. His short stature 
perhaps gives him a too mas- 
sive appearance, but I fancy 
that at fifty-six the gallant 
submarine—for upon Tay Firth 
he belongs to the submarines 
—would still strip a_broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested athlete 
of the kind that is a tower of 
strength to a side. Lord 
Kinnaird in his active period 
never overdid his training and 
never erred in the other direc- 
tion, so he is still the bright- 
eyed, healthy-looking Scot he 
was when an expert described 
him as ‘the best player of 
his day.”” Apart from his be- 
loved football his main interest 
is the Protestant religion, of 
which he is a militant cham- 
pion; but whether as president 
of the Football Association or 
chairman of an ultra-Protestant 
meeting he is always kindly 
and courteous and never quick 
He is, of course, an old inter- 


national and helped Scotland to rout England occasionally. 
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Mistress (offering tradesman a small glass of spirits): Weel, Saunders, ye’ve had a gey stoury job o’t. 


NOT DANGEROUS 


Saunders : No, mem. I'll be nane the waur o’t supposin’ it wes veetrol 
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Here’s a gless tae ye; ye’ll be nane the waur o’t 
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A Pretty French Actress at the Marigny Theatre. Paris. 


Trade and the Peerage.—Commenting on the War Com- 
mission a number of papers seem inclined to say the War 
Office is inefficient because the aristocracy is divorced from 


business; but apart from ‘the 
beerage” and the bankers—quite a 
large contingent—a number of peers 
and peeresses are more or less in 
trade. The late Lord Salisbury 
was a journalistic free lance; the 
present Lord Glenesk has sat in 
the editorial chair and is now a 
newspaper owner. Lord Ashton 
makes carpets and Lord Sudeley 
makes jam. Lord Londonderry is 
in coals and Lord Marsham in 
textiles. Lady Warwick ~+vends 
needlework and (by proxy) Lady 
Hambledon sells newspapers. Lord 
Normanby is a schoolmaster and 
Lord Fairfax a bank clerk. Lord 
Ranfurly grows fruit and Lord 
Harrington grows flowers. Lord 
Bute kept a vineyard and Lord 
Shrewsbury a cabyard. Lord De 
La Warr is a hotel owner, Lord 
Hardwicke a stockbroker. And 
these are but a few of the many 
that might be named. 


“Birds of a Feather.”—Has_ it 
ever occurred to you how truly the 
old adage describes the average 
seaside resort? Particular classes 
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distinctive character. 


seem to affect particular watering-places and give them a 
The south coast, for example, used to 
be sacred to Jews, but I believe it is no longer unique in 


that respect; the chosen people 
now monopolise the sunniest spots 
everywhere. Even Margate at 
times is a little Ghetto, though 
Margate still attracts the common 
crowd. Ramsgate is reserved for 
the middle-class respectabilities, 
Lawyers frequent the Cinque Ports 
and the links of the neighbourhood, 
while journalists crowd into Cromer 
for a long holiday and Brighton 
for a week-end. 


Back to the Boards.—That charm- 
ing Shaksperean actress, Miss Ada 
Rehan, who has had to forego all 
engagements for some time past in 
consequence of her delicate health, 
was back in town the other day 
looking quite fit again after three 
months in the Lake District. She 
has been staying at Sandhills, not 
far from Lord Muncaster’s place, in 
a lovely little house lent by Sir 
Eric and Lady Barrington, where 
the surroundings are both beautiful 
and restful. She left this country 
for New York on the 12th to 
return to the stage there next 
month for the season. 
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VERE AS A GREEK GODDESS AT THE MARIGNY THEATRE, PARIS 
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Cuba as a Republic. — One curious 
result of the republicanisation of Cuba 
has been to raise prices in the~ most 
wonderlul way. . There has been an 
influx of foreigners, and the festive 
Cuban has discovered that foreigners, especially the English 
and Americans, can and will pay. They have risen to the 
situation, and prices have risen likewise in a quadruple 
ratio—at least to the foreigners—though, no doubt, they 
remain normal to the native; £80 to £100 a month are 
asked for houses that would be dear at half that. The 
payments for food 
suggest the idea of 
eating gold. Ser- 
vants’ wages would 
give even the most 
harassed London 
housewife cause to 
“sit up’ with 
horror. The worst 
of it is that as yet 
the country has 
only reached the 
point of ‘dear 
and nasty’; the 
houses, food, and 
servants are all 
equally bad. 


Troubles of 
Translators. — Pro- 
bably no individual 
has done so much 
mischief in the 
world as the trans- 
lator. Russia and 
Korea are at this 
moment at logger- 
heads over their 
treaties, which are quite different in the originals from what 
they are in the translations. Russia and China will come 
to blows later on over the same fruitful cause of quarrels. 
We, too, have suffered many times through the translators ; 
it is in the nature of things and can no more be helped than 
the weather. I think it was Mr. G. S. Layard who once 
proved this to demonstration by the simplest of methods. 
He wrote in English :— 

I heard that L. would write my “life” 
When I gave up my breath ; 

I felt that this indeed would add 
A new delight to death. 


The epigram was passed successively through a dozen 
different languages by a dozen different hands and finally 
done into English again. This was the result :— 
Dear, in my song you still shall live, 
Though under earth you lie. 
Ah! had you now that grace to give 
I should not need to die. 
It is very amusing in verse, but applied to treaties it 
becomes tragic. 


GENERAL FRENCH, “THE DEFENDER OF! 
ENGLAND” : 


Against the invading force commanded by Sir 
Evelyn Wood in the mimic warfare now raging 
on Marlborough Downs 
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THE LAST DAYS OF THE WESTMINSTER AQUARIUM 


Which has long been in the hands of the housebreakers and is now reduced to a skeleton 
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The Last of the Aquarium. 
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Fine Oid Plaster Work.—The picture 
of the Wynne room in Plas Mawr , 
at Conway which appears on this 
page shows some of the finest old 
plaster work in Great Britain. It 
is believed that this room’ was at one time occupied by 
the Earl of Leicester, portions of whose crest—the boar and 
bear with a ragged staff—appear in the decorative work of 
the ceiling. Plas Mawr is a fine old building over 300 years 
old. 


Not a Unique Highlander.—A few weeks back I published 
a photograph of the dummy Highlander outside a tobacco- 
nist’s shop in Tottenham Court Road. It appears that I 
made a mistake when.I stated that this gallant Hielander 
was the only one of its kind in England. A correspondent 
now writes to inform me that a similar figure is to be 
seen outside a shop-in the High Street, Cheltenham. After 
this explanation I hope no irate Scotsman will write to tell 
me that after the blundering manner of John Bull I have 
done another injustice to Scotland. 


Compton 


SOME OF THE FINEST DECORATIVE PLASTER WORK IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Wynne room at Plas Mawr, Conway. The date over the fireplace 


is 1577 


By Fair Means or Foul.—The period of bazaars is once 
more setting in with great severity all over the country, and 
the ways of the energetic and unscrupulous ladies who sell 
—and incidentally bully, cajole, and cheat—at them are once 
more open to criticism. Why is it considered perfectly 
legitimate to swindle, gamble, and scream like a fishwife at 
a bazaar? The result of these methods is a public opinion 
with regard to bazaars which more or less tallies with that 
of the Scots meenister who announced from the pulpit, 
“Frens, the kirk is sorely in need o’ siller, 
and as we have failed to get the money 
honestly we will have to try and get it bya 
bazaar.’’ But however much one disapproves 
of them we still go to bazaars occasionally. 


Many Happy Returns to—Seplember 23: Lady 
Templemore; Lord Abercromby, 1838; Sir Joseph 
Lawrence, M.P., 1848; Lord Mountmorres, 1872 ; 
the Master of Falkland, 1880; Mr. William 
Archer, 1856. September 24: Lord Louth, 1868 ; 
Lord Wolverton, 1864; Lord Hope, 1887; Mr. S. 
R. Crockett, 1860, Sir Francis Winnington, 1849. 
September 25: Lord Hopetoun, 1860; the Master 
of Kinloss, 1887, Sir Duncan Hay, 1882; the 
Master of Burleigh, 1880; Mr. Arthur Hackett, 
A.R.A., 1859. September 26: Lord Haliburton, 
1832; Sir George Rowley, 1844; Sir Alexander 
Acland-Hood, 1853. September 27: Lady Monck ; 
Major Hew Dalrymple, 1857. September 28: 
King of Portugal, 1863; Queen of Portugal, 
1865, Duke of Newcastle, 1864; Lieut.-General 
Sir John French, 1852; Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, 1851. September 29: Duchess of Cum- 
berland,; Princess Alexandra of Cumberland; 
Six Reginald Oakes, 1847. 
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DRAWN BY R. SAVAGE 


A FRIENDLY POSE 
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. THE BRAN PIE. 


ae QBs follows the flag” was the old proverb; but it 

was far from being true at any time. In British 
colonisation the flag generally followed trade, sometimes 
quickly, sometimes slowly. Spain and Portugal lost their 
colonies largely because after having done the flag part 
excellently well they let other nations take the trade. With 
Russia, for instance, trade follows the flag because no 
foreigner is allowed to have the trade where Russia flies the 
flag. This may result in the foreigner taking away his 
trade—or bringing his flag. 


‘f ayprade follows brains” is the latest dictum of a distin- 

guished astronomer, the votary of a science that 
might seem the least commercial of all, yet is the parent 
of navigation and may soon have important influence on 
agriculture. This is truer, but it is not the whole or even 
the main truth. Technical education and skill are not 
everything. Germany and the United States must not be 
taken as the sole types of commercial success, nor is their 
fortune due merely to training any more than to imperial 
expansion. Germany, by the way, disproves the “flag ” 
adage, for while German trade and the German flag have 
been overspreading large regions of the earth German trade 
steadily avoids the colonies under the German flag. 


eee is something more than political supremacy, more 

even than technical skill and education, that determines 
the course of trade. That is keenness—eager desire to 
succeed. It is the temper of the blade, the mettle of the 
horse, the last vicious jerk of a throw, the last trump in the 
game of the struggle for life and wealth. The German 
merchant supplants ours not because his goods are better 
than ours—they are commonly worse—nor because they are 
cheaper—they are not always. He succeeds because he 
cares more about getting the trade than our men about 
keeping it. German commerce on a large scale is little 
older than the present German Empire. It is young and 
hungry still. The old placid, stout German leaving ships 
and commerce to Britain, diplomacy to France, and politics 
to his own innumerable princes while‘ he sustained an easy 
life by moderate toil and beguiled his leisure by philosophy 
and sentiment and a large pipe has disappeared. The new 
German type is a lean and active person, or if his coat is 
stuffed out it is with samples, not sausages. He is as 
esurient and as resourceful as the ancient Greek, but he is 
rather arrogant than servile. If anything hurts his com- 
mercial progress it is his own overweening pride in himself. 
His Empire, his trade, are advancing by leaps and bounds, 
and he is too evidently a leaper—and a bounder. 


a Baw Have-Nots are always keener than-the Haves. The 

lean, dry, Spanish adventurers, leathery as their own 
buff coats and scabbards, swept away the hosts not merely 
of soft Peruvians but of ferocious Aztecs, and that, too, 
even when their dreaded firearms were lost. The sturdy 
Dutch, tough with struggling against the sea for a corner of 
land and against a world empire for a rag of freedom, ousted 
the Spaniard. The English coming when the Dutch were 
growing slow and heavy with prosperity outdid them by 
keenness far more than by superior resources. Now the 
Germans and the Americans are biting into the British cake 
with fresh appetite, and it behoves the former possessors of 
the cake to take measures to stop the devourers before they 
meet in the middle. 


te is, in some ways, a happy State; she can choose 
which part to assume. She can be self-sufficing, com- 
fortable, stationary in population, and increasing in prosperity 
or she can aim at expansion and commercial supremacy. 
We cannot do so. We have too much population and not 
enough sunshine, Even if we make a close commercial 
union with our colonies and dependencies we must keep on 
improving and increasing our production to pay for our 
increasing consumption. This is a fairly obvious truth, but 
it has not really penetrated into the minds of most of us. 
The reason why Mr. Chamberlain has proposed a new fiscal 
policy when he could so easily have left matters alone, and 
has jeopardised, at least for a time, his own political position 
is precisely the reason of his having attained that posi- 
tion. He is the keenest politician of his time. He has 
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By Adrian Ross. 


generally triumphed, not because he was always in the 
right or always the strongest, but because he always cared 
intensely to win. Lord Rosebery, with talents as great and 
greater advantages, has been pushed aside because he does 
not care enough for the struggle to use his elbows; but even 
he can preach the same gospel in another form. His plan 
of putting Lord Kitchener in supreme control at the War 
Office is due to the fact that he has seen that Kitchener 
possesses the supreme quality of keenness. 


WW? have been getting slack as a nation—as slack as a 

company of actors in the second year of a successful 
piece. Our Sovereign works hard in the only ways open toa 
constitutional monarch, and plenty of soldiers and sailors work 
well, especially sailors, but there is a blight of looseness over 
the rest of the nation. Prime ministers start inquiries to 
avoid a policy, leaders of the opposition shirk a vote of 
censure. Foreign secretaries search for pretexts to refuse 
doing anything. Trade unions are far more anxious to 
reduce the hours of work than to increase its efficiency or 
even its wages; they tolerate the foreigner who takes away 
their prospective jobs so long as he sends them the grain for 
a cheap loaf. 


was as it frequently is my fortune to be seeing some- 
one off by a train from a suburban station infested by 
the trains of many companies. The train came in, and a 
number of parcels and boxes had to be taken out of the 
guard’s van and others put in. Two or three porters started 
with empty trucks to take away luggage and four or five 
with full trucks to put it in, They collided elaborately in 
front of the van doors, the full trucks pushing between the 
empty trucks and the train. This went on till I saw that 
it was a sort of game. I may mention that the train was 
already late and the line signalled clear. Then at last some 
of the full trucks were drawn back and two porters began 
throwing out luggage. It might have been handed out 
more easily and quite as quickly, but throwing was funnier 
as the bags and parcels rebounded from the trucks and fell 
upside down. At last room was made and the full trucks 
were wheeled up again, great pains being taken to interlock 
their wheels just in front of the van. 


ee first stage of the process had taken time; the second 
was even more leisurely. Several small articles were 
pushed into the van, then taken out, and a large trunk with 
a round top put in their place. ‘Then the small articles 
were placed on the trunk and promptly fell off. Then 
another truck of luggage was emptied and the articles piled 
on the platform on the side of the truck away from the van. 
The guard whistled repeatedly, and an impatient porter 
with a bicycle, the owner of which was doubtless chafing a 
sixpence between his fingers, tried to push his convoy 
through the tangle of trucks and incoming and outgoing 
luggage to the van door. One of the porters turned a face 
flushed, but not with exertion, on the intruder and remarked 
in hoarse irony, ‘‘ What are you in such an ‘urry for?”’ 
The whistle blew again, and the porter with the bicycle ran 
the length of the train to the other van. The train moved, 
and I hope the chamberlain of the station got his sixpence. 


Says the keen and pushful man, 

“Won't you listen to my plan? 

I would found a Zollverein 

Binding in a golden line 

Thames, St. Lawrence, Ganges, Murray.” 
“Why are you in such a hurry?” 


Says the journal, “See the works 
Of Bulgarians and Turks! 

Can’t you stop the wild turmoil 
Of the races set to boil 

In the Macedonian curry?” 
“Why are you in such a hurry?” 


Says the merchant. “ Don’t you find 
That our workers lag behind ? 

Let the hours of work be eight, 
Only quicken up the rate.” 

Say the unions, “Do not worry— 
Why are you in such a hurry?” 
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“MY LORD THE ELEPHANT” 
An Indian Potentate and his ‘“ Motor.” 


Bourne & Shepherd 


This is the Maharajah of Kapurthala and his eldest son on their state elephant as they appeared at tue great Coronation Durbar at Delhi. The elephant on which they sit 
is one of the finest specimens of his kind alive, and his trappings, even for Delhi at that time of magnificent display, were marked out as being the most gorgeous. The 
jhool covering the animal is of cloth of gold, and the howdah in which his Highness is depicted is of solid silver relieved with gold and was specially made for the great 
occasion. His Highness is well known in England, being the first Sikh prince to visit her Majesty, the late Queen. He is a descendant of the famous Maharajah Randhir 
Singh whose troops (commanded by the Maharajah in person) fought side by side with ours during the Mutiny and covered themselves with imperishable glory 
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THE TEAM OF ENGLISH CRICKETERS 


J. T. TYLDESLEY, LANCASHIRE 


Batsman 


W. RHODES, YORKSHIRE A. E. RELF, SUSSEX 


Bowler and batsman Bowler 


R. E. FOSTER, WORCESTERSHIRE 


Batsman 


Aap abadeceetahyit cc, 
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W. FIELDER, KENT H. STRUDWICK, SURREY G. H. HIRST, YORKSHIRE 


Bowler Wicketkeeper Bowler and batsman 
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WHICH SAILS FOR AUSTRALIA NEXT FRIDAY. 


E—E. ARNOLD, WORCESTERSHIRE 


Batsman and bowler 


B. J. T. BOSANQUET, MIDDLESEX A. E. KNIGHT, LEICESTERSHIRE 


Batsman and bowler Batsman 


P. F. WARNER, MIDDLESEX 
Captain 


T. HAYWARD, SURREY A. A. LILLEY, WARWICKSHIRE L. C. BRAUND, SOMERSETSHIRE 


Batsman Wicketkeeper Batsman and bowler 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Week by Week. 


The Queen at Fredensborg.—Fredensborg 
is the favourite palace of the Danish Royal 
Family. It was so in Queen Luise’s time, and 
if they ceased to go there for many years after 
her death it was because the sight of it 
would have roused painful memories. It is 
whispered that her ghost haunts the castle in 
a gentle, kindly way 
that frightens no one, 
and there is said to be 
a ghost in the forest, the 
outcome ofa story very 
like that of our Fair 
Rosamond. The beauty 
in question was called 
Tovelille, and she was 
hidden away from the 
jealous Queen in a small 
castle in the depths of 
the forest. The secret, 
however, was betrayed to 
the Queen, and Tovelille 
was assassinated, It is 
not her ghost which 
haunts the forest but 
that of the King, her 
lover, who is supposed 
to be looking for her. 


A Sporting Resort. 
— There is plenty of 
good fishing to be ob- 
tained. at Fredensborg, 
for the large Esrom 
Lake is as full of fish 
as the forest is of game. 
The Queen and Princess 
Victoria can therefore 
indulge in the sport of 
angling while they are 
staying with the King of 
Denmark and, indeed, 
they have often had 
good sport from a boat 
on this lake. The Queen 
also drives a good deal 
with the other ladies of 
the family and Princess 
Victoria goes for long 
bicycle rides in the 
forests with Prince Wal- 
demar and the younger 
members of the party 
assembled at the castle. 
Fredensborg is a_ pic- 
turesque place still more 
picturesquely situated, 
but the accommodation 
is not considerable and 
is somewhat strained by the large number of 
guests at present there. 


Of Roxburghe.—The marriage of the 
Duke of Roxburghe will make no difference 
to his mother except in the fact that. she will 
become the dowager. She has her handsome 
jointure and her dower house of Broxmouth 
Park, where she has for some time resided 
with her daughters, so that there will not be 
even a change of residence. The duke on 
his marriage will take up his abode at Floors 
‘Castle, which has been in rather a shut-up 
condition since his mother left it, for the 


duke’s duties and other considerations have 
prevented him from residing there and enter- 
taining. The late Queen stayed at Floors in 
1867 as the guest of the grandfather and 
grandmother of the present duke, and several 
members of the Royal Family have visited 
the place at different times. 


MRS. ARTHUR FELLOWES GORDON AND HER FAMOUS DOG, MAC 


A Big Bag.—With four guns including 
himself Lord Willoughby de Eresby a short 
time ago whilst shooting over the Dalcluthie 
moors bagged 250 brace of grouse in three 
hours, which is certainly a record performance 
for this season. At the end of that time the 
weather became so violent that the sportsmen 
were compelled to quit the moors. Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby is, of course, a son of 
Lord Ancaster, the owner of Drummond 
Castle, one of the most historical of Scottish 
seats and famed among other things for its 
beautiful gardens, which are laid out in the 
shape of the family arms. 
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Country-house Parties.—The guest who 
stays a week at any particular country house 
is nowadays considered to have paid rather a 
longer visit than custom ordains he should, 
for brevity is the feature of the modern country- 
house party, and the guest of three or four 
days standing must depart to make room for 
others. A quarter of a 
century ago people who 
had lived in a manner 
somewhat beyond their 
means in London during 
the season could re- 
trench in the autumn 
months by paying two 
or three visits of con- 
siderable duration to 
their friends in the 
country. This system 
of economies has, how- 
ever, long since ceased 
to be possible. 


Lord Bandon and 
his Tenants. — The ru- 
mour that Lord Bandon 
intended to dispose of 
his Cork estates to his 
tenants under the new 
Land Act has been con- 
tradicted. Lord Bandon 
is a very popular landlord 
and has always been on 
excellent terms with his 
tenants, among whom he 
resides for the greater 
portion .of the year at 
his seat near Bandon. 

- At onetime Lord Bandon 
possessed a private rail- 
way station on the Cork 
and .Bandon Railway 
that runs through his 
demesne, but Lord Barry- 
more is now the only 
landlord in the south of 
Ireland possessing such 
a luxury. The first re- 
corded transaction, by 
the way, under the new 
Land Act is the sale of 
the estates of Mr. Wil- 
liam Browne, who owns 
a considerable property 
in the county Wexford, 
to the tenants, 


Thomson 


A Coming of Age. 
— On October 2 the 
coming of age of Viscount Chewton, the 
eldest son and heir of Earl Waldegrave, will 
be celebrated on the Chewton Mendip Priory 
estate in Somersetshire. Lord Chewton is an 
amiable young man with many of the family 
characteristics. This family has always stood 
high in favour at Court. The first Lord 
Waldegrave owed his peerage to the fact that 
he had married a daughter of James IT. and 
Arabella Churchill. Another was governor 
of George III. in earty youth. Lady Chewton. 
the mother of the present peer, was for many 
years woman of the bedchamber to Queen 
Victoria 
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THE LAST OF THE FLOATING BARRACKS. 
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THE PASSING OF THE ROYAL NAVAL DEPOT SHIPS AT PORTSMOUTH 


The old wooden line-of-battleships, ‘‘ Marlborough” and ‘‘ Duke of Wellington,” the crews of which are to turn over to the new naval barracks next week 
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INTO THE NEW 


THE MEN BELONGING TO THE SHIPS FORMING THE NAVAL DEPOT AT PORTSMOUTH WHO ARE ABOUT TO MOVE 


NAVAL BARRACKS 
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In this, the third drawing of Mr. Gibson’s series, we find our heto in a 


distressing dilemma. Just as he is advised by his physician to avoid all “THE WEAK 

excitement in consequence of his susceptible heart a young person enters and 

he develops further alarming symptoms, whereupon an immediate change of By Charles — 
scene is prescribed 
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Gibson the sum of £2,400 


has purchased the right to publish the 


His imitators are numerous 


“The Tatler” 
series in this country. Mr. Gibson has founded a school and he has deservedly 


become a cult. 


This is one of the remarkable series of pictures for which the proprietors of 
“ Collier’s Weekly ” in New York have paid Mr. 


for twelve drawings. 
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THE TRAINING OF AMERICAN 
CAVALRYMEN. 


STUDENTS OF A CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY, INDIANA, U.S.A., AT CAVALRY DRILL 


| 
1 
| A SQUAD EXERCISING THE SHOULDER-STAND, AN EXERCISE IN RIDING-SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 
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DR. EDMUND HART TURPIN, MUS.DOC. 


Seated at the organ in St. Bride’s Church, Fleet Street. Handel frequently played on this organ 
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PLAYS, MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Fixtures. — The next fortnight will see 
crowded into it an unusual number of interest- 
ing fixtures. On Tuesday Mr. Bourchier 
starts the ball with Mr. Haddon Chambers’s 
new play, Zhe Golden Silence. On the next 
night Sir Charles Wyndham reopens the 
New Theatre with Mrs. Gorringe’s Neck- 
lace. ‘Then comes Mr. Barrie’s play, Lit//e 
Mary, at Wyndham’s ; Mr. Pinero’s at the 
Duke of York’s; and The Duchess of 
Dantzic at the Lyric, to say nothing of the 
opening of the New Gaiety with Zhe 
Orchid-Hunt. 


The English Opera Season. — Next 
Saturday the five weeks season of opera-in 
English comes to an end, Mr. Charles 
Manners has more than proved his right to 
live. He has done excellent work, and I 
shall be very much surprised if his banking” 
account does not benefit. Last week he 
introduced. The Cross and the Crescent. 
Miss Toni Seiter, who has secured popular 
support as Carmen and Ortrud, has been 
only three years on the operatic stage. She 
is a native of Strasburg, Alsace, where her 
talents have been warmly appreciated. Miss 
Seiter has also had distinguished success at 
the Grand Opera House, Riga. 


‘Cousin Kate.” - The centenary perform- 
ance of Cousin Kate increased my opinion 
of Mr. Davies’s charming work. Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys has never done anything better 
than this; she and Mr. Maude, indeed, are 
the play. The whole of the second act 
between them in the cottage is deliyhtfully 
and daringly trivial. It is young, clean, 
and amusing. 


Queenie.— The number of horses in 
Richard If, is surely greater than usual, 
but I miss Queenie, the big circus-looking 
charger, for she has gone on tour with 
If I Were King. What London playgoer 
does not know Queenie? And now her 
fame has spread to the provinces :— 

Bucephalus in all his pride 
Bore Alexander G—— 
G. Alexander seeks to ride 
One of as high degree. 


And all who know her dote on Queenie, 
For she’s a famed equestrian Tweeney. 


Karoly 


MISS TONI SEITER 


As Carmen at Covent Garden 


Week by Week. 


Début of Mr, and Mrs. Kendal’s Youngest 
Daughter.—An important part in Mr, Haddon 
Chambers’s new play, Godden Silence, shortly 
to be produced by Mr. Arthur Bourchier at 
the Garrick Theatre, has been allotted to 


Ellis & Walery 
“THE CLIMBERS ” 


MISS FANNY WARD IN 


Miss Ward plays the part of Mrs. Hunter, the society 
widow, in Mr. Clyde Fitch's play at the Comedy 


Miss Dorothy Grimston, the youngest daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. Some months ago 
she decided to go on the stage and enlisted 
under Mr. Bourchier’s banner at the Garrick, 
where under the om de thédtre of Dorothy 
May she has been doing good and useful 
work in small parts and understudying. In 
addition to an attractive personality Miss 
Grimston is a promising singer and an accom- 
plished linguist ; indeed, during Madame 
Réjane’s recent London season she success- 
fully played the heroine in ?Anglais Tel 
Qwon Parle, which was performed in front 
of La Passerelle. 


“My Lady Molly.” — This charming 
opera celebrated its 200th performance at 
Terry’s on Wednesday. Mr. Bert Gilbert is 
back in his old place, and the whole opera 
goes with great spirit. 
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Are Actors Ungrateful? — “The” pro- 
fession has been shaken to its very founda- 
tion by Mr. George Edwardes’s verdict in 
the Daily Telegraph that “such a tlfing as 
gratitude is practically rarely, if. ever, met 

with in the theatrical profession.” The 
subject is* too delicate for me to do more 
than state his proposition, which is certainly 
a sweeping one. No manager has ever, 
apropos of the same subject, been so bold 
before—in print. I notice that some critic 
has been declaring there is no criticism of 
acting in newspapers. The reason is very 
obvious. You may praise, but the law of 
libel can always be commandeered if you 
blame the actor, and, of course, newspaper 
critics think twice before they imperil 
themselves with the average jury. 


Is Shakspere Read ?—A correspondent 
who has been to see Richard II. writes: 
“If people were made to confess the truth a 
surprisingly large percentage, would have to 
own that they are inexpressibly bored by 
reading Shakspere. Not to appreciate him 
obviously argues a lamentable want of 
imagination, Yet the fact remains that a 
generation stimulated by Hall Caine and 
cloyed by Marie Corelli is incapable of 
finding flesh and blood in the matchless 
creations of the bard just as so many abso- 
lutely fail to perceive humour in Dickens. 


The Elizabethans Quite Forgotten.— 
“ Going a step further, of the thousands who 
read Shakspere only a mere tithe have 
sipped the honey of the other Elizabethan 
dramatists, have revelled in the swash- 
buckling roar of Marlowe, the tenderness of 
Ford, the ripe craft of Jonson, the mellow 
collaboration of Beaumont and Fletcher, or 
the majestic vigour of Massinger. We need 
a new Elia to write essays revcaling these 
treasures to those who know not how to 
appreciate and a new Marie Litton to revive 


selected works which could not attract the 


gilded youth to the stalls or the shop boy to 
the gallery.” I would only ask that if 
Shakspere is not read why are so many 
editions published? Is he regarded as a 


necessary domestic adjunct like the kitchen 


dresser ? 


Ihindow & Grove 


MRS. KENDAL'S DAUGHTER 


Who will appear at the Garrick 
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The Dark Side of “The Cardinal” at the St. James's Theatre. 


; Biograph 

THE CARDINAL DEFIES STROZZI, THE MURDERER OF CHIGI, THE MERCHANT 

Here we see Andrea Strozzi (Mr. Herbert Waring) dismissed by the cardinal. Strozzi wished to marry Filiberta (Mi-s Alice Lonnon), who is really in love with his 

eminence’s own brother.~ The horror of the situation lies in the fact that Strozzi is the murderer of the girl's father, Chigi, and that he has acknowledged his guilt in the 
confessional to the cardinal, who cannot, of course, impeach him 


Btograph 


THE ARREST OF THE CARDINAL'S BROTHER ON THE CHARGE OF MURDERING CHIGI 


The picture shows the chief magistrate of Rome (Mr. Charles Fulton) in the cardinal's palace showing the dagger which was found near the dead body of Bartolommeo 
Chigi, the wealthy merchant who was really murdered by Andrea Strozzi (Mr, Herbert Waring). The dagger, however, belongs to the cardinal's brother, Giuliano (Mr. A. S. 
y Homewood), who is seen clinging in terror to his eminence (M7. Willard) 
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The Bright Side of ‘The Cardinal” at the St. James’s Theatre. 


Biwgraph 
THE LOVERS 
Here we see Claricia di Medici (Miss Ferrers) with her son, Giuliano, and his chosen one, Filiberta Chigi (Miss Lonnon). The Medicis are proud and Giuliano has been 
terrified lest his mother should disapprove of the alliance with the wealthy merchant's daughter; but the proud Medici mother sees in the alliance a subtle way of forwarding 
the cardinal's claim to the papal chair 


biograph 


THE HAPPY ENDING 


After many vicissitudes the happy pair are united by the cardinal in his palace. The cardinal has been unable to impeach Strozzi, who is shielded by the rights of the: 
confessional, but by a piece of casuistry his eminence compels Strozzi to give himself away. Thus it is that the lovers are united and the story, which opens darkly, ends: 
quite joyfully 
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Miss Ferrers as the Cardinal’s Mother at the St. James’s Theatre. 


Biograph 


Miss Ferrers plays the part of Claricia di Medici, the mother of the cardinal, Giovanni di Medici, and his brother, Giuliano. Miss Ferrers is the sister of Miss Fortescue 
but is no relation to the Ferrars 
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MDLLE. PILAR MORIN (at the Tivoli) 


The Tivoli.— Mr. Philip Yorke of the 
Tivoli has ideas. He has got a scheme of 
mounting comic operas as sketches, and he 
has begun with Zhe New Barmaid. This 
week Mdlle. Pilar Morin, the French actress 
and pantomimist, appears in a little Japanese 
play entitled O’AZats San, written especially 
for her by Mr. Metcalfe Wood, part author of 
The Elder Miss Blossom. She was born in 
Barcelona in 1877 of Franco-Spanish parents, 
and was for some years a pupil of Mr. David 
Belasco. On the Continent she appeared 
with marked success in the title-7d/e of that 
gentleman’s Japanese play, JZadame Butter- 
jiy, and as the boy hero in Enfant Pro- 
adigue. 
for just under half-an-hour. 


Climbers.—lf it were not for the confusion 
involved ‘* Les Perez” at the Alhambra might 
very well call themselves the climbers. Their 
ladder trick looks very risky. The ladder 
is unsupported on a platform. One acrobat 
walks up it to the top. A second acrobat 
mounts the ladder and the shoulders of the 
first acrobat. Then a girl crawls up the 
ladder, mounts the shoulders of acrobat 
No. 1, and finally stands on the head of 
acrobat No, 2. 


THE OLDEST MUSIC-HALL ARTIST 


O’Mats San is in one act and plays: 


IN THE HALLS. 


Mignon Tremaine—Miss Mignon Tre- 
maine, who is appearing at the Pavilion, is a 
New Yorker. She has been upon the stage 
for some three years and made her first 
appearance in England at the Crystal Palace 
about a year ago. Since then she has been 
dancing exclusively in London. 


A Wonderful Bull Terrier.—One of the 
most interesting items in the programme at 
the Palace is Mr. Michael Braham and _ his 
educated bull terrier, Micky, who seems to 
comprehend every word spoken to her. 
Micky is a three-year-old thoroughbred reared 
in Leeds, and has been in Mr. Braham’s 
possession since she was three months old. 
Mr. Braham’s system of training is to devote 
the first three months to playing with the 
animal and so gaining its entire confidence, 


LADDER BALANCERS 


At the Alhambra 


and is of opinion that the fundamental secret 
of successful animal training is “constant 
companionship ” between trainer and subject. 
A dog requires to be very closely watched in 
the early days of its pupilage so that some 
knowledge may be gleaned of its adaptability 
to perform certain tricks, and over two years 
constant work is necessary before a dog can 
be brought to such a pitch of perfection in 
training as is now exhibited by Micky. She 
always eats at her trainer’s table and partakes 
of exactly the same food. Mr. Braham is an 
Englishman who has spent twenty-seven 
years of his life in America. He often gets 
up in the middle of the night to give his 
canine pupils a lesson in their old tricks or 
to teach them new ones. 
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MISS MIGNON TREMAINE (at the Pavilion) 


The Oldest Living Music-hall Artist.— 
There is yet living at Grantham in Lincoln- 
shire a famous gymnast. In 1830, just after 
the death of George IV., he was commanded 
to appear with the celebrated Chinese juggler, 
Mulaba, before his Majesty King William IV. 
at Buckingham Palace. The two artists 
gave an exhibition of their skill on a stage 
erected on the lawn at the palace, and the 
King was so delighted with their show that 
he made them a present of £50 each and 
gave them royal licence to perform in any 
market town, hotel, or such place. At the 
Royal Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, he had the 
honour of showing his ability before the late 
Queen Victoria and her mother, the Duchess of 
Kent. The Queen was well pleased and gave 
him £5. Many times has King Edward, when 
Prince of Wales, watched Johnson at Sand- 
ringham, Ascot, Doncaster, and Epsom. 


Born 1806.—Henry Johrison was born on 
Christmas Day, 1806, and so now is nearly 
ninety-seven years old. He is still hale and 
hearty but suffers from deafness. He and 
his wife have lived at Grantham for over 
thirty years. Of late years, owing to his great 
age, the veteran performer has fallen into 
straitened circumstances. 


MR. MICHAEL BRAHAM (at the Palace) 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


We lately referred to the confusion that 

exists owing to the failure of the 
Rules Committee to provide a set of local rules 
that would be applicable to all courses. The 
rules of golf deal with situations that arise on 
seaside links, chiefly, it may be said, at St. 
Andrews, and they ignore points which con- 
stantly occur on inland courses and on other 
seaside links where the natural configuration 
and surroundings are different. 


|t would, of course, be impossible to frame 
a set of local rules that would cover every 
possible contingency that 
arises. . Many links have 
an individual feature or 
features, and these would 
always require to be 
dealt with by special 
‘local rules. But there 
are a great many fea- 
tures common to golf on 
most links quite unpro- 
vided for in the rules of 
golf, and these have 
been made the subject 
of local rules. In many 
instances the local com- 
mittees who made them 
have departed from the 
spirit of the other rules 
and; what is worse, it is 
quite common to find 
that the local rule in one 
club differs from the rule 
for the same situation in 
another, 


n instance of this 

confusion has lately 
been the subject of dis- 
cussion, The rules of 
golf are silent as to the 
procedure when a ball is 
played on {to a putting 
green other than the one 
which the players are 
approaching. Everybody 
is agreed that in order to 
save the putting greens 
the player must lift his 
ball off it, but a great 
divergence of opinion 
exists as to what is to 
be done with it. Some 
clubs have ruled that the 
ball must be dropped off 
the green no nearer the 
hole in play and others 
that it should be placed 
by hand. — 


he Field advocates 
the former proce- 
dure, and says that the London Scottish Club 
has adopted it. But at Prestwick and Mussel- 
burgh the practice has always been to place 
the ball, and in answer to a query a year or 
two ago the Rules Committee itself declared 
for placing. 


BERS can be no doubt that placing by hand 

is the correct procedure since a player 
is entitled to as good a position as he had, 
and this can only be assured him by placing. 
The advocates of dropping, however, assert 
that to get on a wrong putting green is nearly 
always the result of bad play, and that a bad 
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shot has no right to a good lie. This is 
entirely subversive of the first principles of 
golf. No matter what kind of shot is played 
a player is entitled to the lie his ball finds, be 
it good, bad, or indifferent. One of the golfing 
axioms is that ‘fa ball must be played wher- 
ever it lies,” and in cases where it is necessary 
to lift it is obvious that the correct procedure 
is to place it in a position as nearly as possible 
similar to that which it occupied. 


Or advocatus diaboli suggests that if 
placing is allowed players will place the 


INNES, CAPTAIN OF THE BLACKHEATH GOLF CLUB, 
From the mezzotint by Valentine Green, after the picture by L. F. Abbott, R.A. 


ball on a tee or ina much better position than 
it had on the putting green ; butit is impossible 
to legislate ina game for persons of criminal 
instincts. A man who would wilfully improve 
his position by compulsory lifting from a 
wrong putting green would move sand in a 
bunker or miscount his score. 


ap: interesting picture on this page is a re- 

production ofa portrait by L. F. Abbott, 
R.A., of Mr. William Innes, who, was captain 
of the Blackheath Golf Club in 1778. The 
portrait was painted in 1790 when Mr. Innes 
was seventy-one years old, but the painting 
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itself has disappeared, and it is possible that 
it was destroyed in the fire which consumed 
the interesting records and property of the 
club a few years later. A very fine mezzotint 
of the painting was executed by Valentine 
Green, and some fifty or sixty of these still 
survive and command high prices. It is from 
one of these that our illustration is taken. 


Apze picture is a most interesting link with 

golf of the past. Mr. Innes wears the 
uniform of a captain of the Golf Society, 
and his caddie, a pensioner of the Royal 
Naval Hospital, Green- 
wich, carries a set of 
the now obsolete makes. 
of clubs. The top of a 
capacious bottle peeps 
from his pocket, and as 
Mr. Innes was a West 
India merchant one is. 
free to conjecture that 
it contains some very 
choice Jamaica rum for 
the comfort and susten- 
ance of this fine old 
golfer during the trials. 
ofthe game. Theacces- 
sories of the picture are 
equally interesting. The 
hole is marked by a 
sprig of furze instead of 
the modern flag or disc. 
In the background cam 
be seen one of the old 
Blackheath windmills 
and a view of Morden’s 
College backed by 
Shooter’s Hill. 


Sever modern repro- 

ductions of the pic- 
ture taken from the 
mezzotint have been 
published, and collectors. 
should beware of pur- 
chasing any of these in 
mistake for the original 
plates. We have seen 
some of those modern 
reproductions put in old 
frames and faked to look 
like the original. The 
modern __ reproductions. 
are excellent — pictures: 
and one of them is. 
coloured, but compared 
with the originals their 
value both artistically 
and intrinsically is small. 


ayehe American tour of 

the Oxford and 
Cambridge Golfing So- 
ciety is now over and the members of the 
team are now returning to this country. 
From start to finish the tour has been a 
great success, and the society is to be con- 
gratulated on having so nobly upheld the 
honour of British golf. Out of nearly a 
dozen matches they have only been once 
defeated, and that by the narrowest margin.. 
Doubtless when the players return we shall 
have some highly interesting details of their 
experiences, but meantime it is pleasant to 
know that the team were highly pleased with 
everything they saw and with the hospitable 
treatment they received. 


1778 
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Current Games, 


A Sterling Cricketer.—Mr. Warner once 
remarked that a stranger seeing Bosanquet 
batting for the first time would never credit 
him with half the number of runs he actually 
makes. The same remark might truthfully 
be applied to another Middlesex batsman, 
G. W. Beldam. Owing to a certain awkward- 
ness and inconclusiveness of style Beldam has 
never filled the public eye to the same extent 
as have many batsmen who are really his 
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W. G. Grace bowling to a novice 


inferiors, He played one of his most charac- 
teristic innings against the Rest of England 
at the Oval last week. When he came in 
Warner and Moon had both been got rid of 
for trifling scores, and had Beldam failed 
Middlesex would quite possibly have been 
-got rid of for less than 120. The more critical 
the situation, however, the better Mr. Beldam 
bats, and his innings of 57 was almost as 
useful to his side as his century against 
Surrey on the same ground a few weeks 
earlier. For sheer effectiveness and imper- 
turbability I am not sure that Beldam is not 
‘the best all-round amateur in England now 
that F. S. Jackson has ceased to play regu- 
larly. His inclusion in the M.C.C. team 
would have immensely strengthened that 
much-discussed combination as batsmen of his 
type have almost invariably proved success- 
ful in Australia ; his bowling, too, might have 
helped his side out of many a tight corner. 


Fielder’s Critics.—Some cricketer critics, 
who are quite distinct from the newspaper 
critics, seem to regard Fielder as the weak 
‘spot in the England team. I mentioned last 
week that a very well-known cricketer had 
-expressed his belief to me that Fielder would 
prove an absolute frost in Australia. During 
the match between Middlesex and the Rest of 
England at the Oval last week I again heard 
Fielder discussed, and the general opinion 
among those who have played against him 
seemed to be that he would never cause a 
really first-rate batsman the slightest trouble. 
It may be assumed, however, that Fielder 


Sports, 


cannot be quite as black as he is painted or 
the M.C.C. would never have offered him a 
place in the team, even though their area of 
selection among fast bowlers was not exten- 
sive. But all such discussions are merely 
academic between now and the early weeks 
of November. The team plays its first match 
against South Australia at Adelaide on Novem- 
ber 7, but the first real trial of strength will 
be against Victoria on the 13th of the same 
month, In the case of visiting teams, either 
in this country or Australia, the opening match 
never counts for much as the visitors have not 
nad time to become properly acclimatised and 
to get rid of their sea legs. We all remember 
how one of the strongest Australian elevens 
that ever came to England were completely 
outplayed by Essex in the opening match of 
their tour in 1899. 


The Past Cricket Season.—In its review 
of the cricket season, just come to a close, the 
Field can find nothing very original to tell its 
readers. The writer of the review | imagine 
is one of those who still squirm at the word 
championship in connection with county 
cricket. He is glad to see Middlesex at the 
head of the table ‘‘ because they have played 
the game in the old spirit, or in other words 
as though the championship did not exist.” 
He is doubtful, however, if Middlesex is as 
strong as Yorkshire, and thinks that if cricket 
was made a subject of betting, and the 
season’s matches were to be repeated, the 
northern county would probably be even now 
favourites. According to the Fe/d the posi- 
tion of the counties in the championship table 
practically depends on the number of matches 
lost by each competitor. This contention, 
however, is hardly borne out by figures. It is 
true that Middlesex lost fewer matches than 
any other county, but on the other hand 
Yorkshire, with five losses, occupies a higher 
position than Notts with four defeats. In the 
same way although Surrey lost eleven games 
their record statistically is distinctly better 
than that of Leicestershire, whose account is 
debited with ten defeats. I should like to 
know what Mr. Fry thinks of the F7e/a’s 
suggestion that he is wasting great talents 
and a vast fund of enthusiasm on what is but 
a game after all. Ranji, although eclipsed by 
his colleague arithmetically, the /%e/d con- 
siders to be still the most brilliant batsman of 
the day. ‘‘ He even appears to have exhausted 
the possibilities of the game, and at times he 
finds some difficulty in concentrating his 
energies uponit.” The best thing in the 
Field’s review of the counties is the criticism 
of Surrey, whose difficulty in selecting suitable 
material from the plethora of cricketers that 
the county produces is an_ inexplicable 
anomaly. Surrey’s lack of success the /7ze/d 
attributes mainly to indifferent fielding and 
to “the general air of lassitude pervading the 
eleven, which has almost amounted to a 
curiosity of first-class cricket.” 


A New Venue for the Final.—After each 
Cup Final one hears rumours that the match 
has been played for the last time at the Crystal 
Palace. The origin of such rumours is not 
difficult to trace. They no doubt reflect the 
grumblings of some thousands of spectators 
smarting under the torture inflicted by a 
journey from London to Sydenham in a 
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Chatham and Dover carriage. It has become 
a sort of truism that the Crystal Palace is 
the only suitable ground in England for the 
final tie. The Crystal Palace may possibly 
be the only open ground in England capable 
of holding 100,000 spectators, but here its 
suitability ends, It is difficult to reach, more 
difficult to return from, and although its hold- 
ing capacity may be 100,000 only about half 
that number can view the game with any degree 
of comfort. The latest rumour declares that 
the final tie will be transferred from Sydenham 
to the Park Royal enclosure near Ealing, 


An Amateur’s Dream.—It would certainly 
be a matter for rejoicing amongst those who 
care to see the final tie if this rumour proved 
true. The journey from London to Park 
Royal can be made by three or four different 
routes, each one of them infinitely quicker and 
more comfortable than the journey from Lud- 
gate Hill or Victoria toSydenham. Those of 
us who still hanker after amateur football may 
dream of Park Royal with 20,000 spectators 
every Saturday watching the Corinthians play- 
ing a home fixture with a Southern League 
club. Perhaps it may remain a dream, but it 
is upon the Corinthians, or rather upon the 
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continuance of the spirit in which the Corin- 
thians play the game, that the future of 
football depends. Financially the League 
clubs may prosper in the future more than 
they have done in the past, and the standard 
of skill may even improve, but it would bea 
contradiction of the whole history of sport 
for any game to continue to’ flourish which 
was exclusively played and controlled by the 
professional element. 
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Disappointing Teams.—I had read so 
much of the prowess of the newly-formed 
Plymouth Association team that I ventured 
into the wilds of South Ealing the other day 
to see them play Brentford. I cannot say 


that I was rewarded for my enterprise as a 
-duller match I have never witnessed. Brent- 
ford deserved to win because they possessed 
one forward who could shoot straight, but 


SHRUBB BREAKING THE AMATEUR RECORD FOR THE 


TWO MILES AT KENNINGTON OVAL 


except for the possession of this treasure there 
was not a pin to choose between the two teams. 
The Brentford ground, which is both under- 
sized and hilly, was all against scientific play, 
but I doubt if either of the teams, as I saw 
them, would have played good football on any 
ground. ‘There was not the slightest attempt 
at combination among either set of forwards, 
and although the backs on both sides tackled 
resolutely they had apparently not grasped 
the elementary fact that one of the duties of a 
back is to feed his forwards and not to balloon 
the ball. 


The Referee’s Chart.—Mr. John Lewis 
last week in a criticism of the referee’s chart 
took exception to the statement that jumping 
at an opponent must of necessity be inten- 
tional.. A player, he says, can hardly jump at 
an opponent without wishing to do so. . He 
may jump at a ball and missing it fall on the 
man ; but if he really tried to play the ball 
no referee would penalise him for jumping at 
the man in the way laid down by the law. 
Had Mr, Lewis been present at the match 
between Tottenham and Fulham he would 
have discovered that there is, at any rate, one 
referee in England who continually penalises 
players for attempting to head the ball with 
an opponent in front of him. 


Well-deserved Punishment.—In a match 
between Aston Villa and West Bromwich last 
Saturday week Kifford, one of the Albion 
backs, was ordered off the field by the referee. 
Isee that the Athletic News calls this a regret- 
table incident of a great match. I should prefer 
to term it a long-deferred punishment richly 
deserved. I have seen Kifford play but once, 
viz.,in the Cup tie between Tottenham and 
West Bromwich last season. I have no 
hesitation in saying, however, that if his play 
in this match was a sample of his ordinary 
performance he ought to have been ordered 
off the field in every game in which he took 
part. He persistently and of malice afore- 
thought fouled badly each and all of the 
Tottenham players who came his way. The 
forbearance of the referee on that occasion 


probably led Kifford to regard himself 
especially as reserved by Providence for the 
purpose of maiming every one of his 
opponents. That he has at last been sent off 
the field is not so much to be regretted as 
that he should ever have been allowed to play 
again after his tactics last year. 


The Two-mile Record. — Alfred Shrubb 
added his name to the world’s 
great athletes by his wonderful 
performance in the two-mile handi- 
cap at Kennington Oval last 
Saturday week. Shrubb, of course, 
has been known as a wonderfully 
fine runner for a long time past, 
but it was only when he beat W. 
G. George’s amateur record for 
the two miles that the - public 
recognised what a giant he is. 
Although Shrubb only covered the 
distance in fractionally better time 
than W. G. George his perform- 
ance was in many ways more 
meritorious. George won _ his 
memorable two miles on a cinder 
path at Stamford Bridge, where 
the going was of the very best. 
Between that track and the turf 
at Kennington Oval after the 
recent rain there was a wonderful 
difference. One excellent judge 
has estimated this difference at 
about 5 sec. in two miles, and 
even admitting that this estimate is flattering 
to Shrubb there is no possible doubt that he 
beat George’s record fairly and squarely. 
Shrubb ran a great race from start to finish 
and covered the first mile in the remarkable 
time of 4 min. 30 sec. George was among 
the spectators at the Oval to see his long- 
standing record go by the board and 
looked as if he positively enjoyed the novel 
experience. 


English Chess.—If the mental capabilities 
of Englishmen were to be judged by their 
success as chess players I am afraid they 
would cut an indifferent figure. Twenty or 
thirty years ago, except among a few experts, 
there was little or no chess played in London. 
To-day there is hardly a tea shop or restau- 
rant that does not contain three or four sets 
of chessmen, and it is no uncommon sight at 
lunch-time to see half-a-dozen young men in 
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one tea shop engaged upon a game of chess as 
well as a beefsteak pudding. In the provinces 
chess clubs are springing up like mushrooms, 
but neither the tea shops nor the clubs seem 
to produce any really first-class players. One 
is forced to the conclusion that for some 
reason or another the Anglo-Saxon type 
of mind is not adapted for chess. Of the 
hundreds of thousands of young Englishmen 
who devote quite a respectable amount of 
time to chess not I per cent. ever rises 
above mediocrity, and with the exception of 
Mr. Atkins, and perhaps two others, none of 
our amateurs are able to contend on equal 
terms with the masters. The meeting of the 
Southern Counties Chess Union at Plymouth 
recently included some of the best-known 
amateurs in this country, but with hardly an 
exception the play was dull and uninteresting 
and not particularly effective. Now three or 
four at least of the competitors devote quite as 
much time to the game as many of the Ger- 
man masters, but the result of their labours 
does not reflect any great credit on their in- 
telligence. It must be remembered that a 
chess player, unlike a bridge player, is almost 
always a specialist. The study of chess 
practically involves the neglect of every other 
pastime. 


A Good Send-off.—It was a good send- 
off for the England team that their captain 
should have played such a masterly innings 
for Middlesex against the “ Rest ” of England 
at the Oval. For some reason or other Mr. 
Warner’s batting had fallen off during the last 
six weeks of the season, and the knowledge 
that he has returned to his best form will un- 
doubtedly give confidence to himself and his 
team. When the “ Rest” were got rid of by 
the Middlesex bowlers ifor 184 the Daily 
Chronicle, which is seldom “panicy” or 
“jumpy,” found in the smallness of the score 
an ill omen for the success of the England 
team in Australia. It is true that in the 
“Rest” eleven seven of the England team 
were included and that the Middlesex bowlers 
were certainly not as strong as the pick of 
Australia, but in addition to the seven there 
were two of the England team engaged in the 
match—P, F. Warner and B. J. T. Bosanquet. 
Had their scores been added to the total of 
the “ Rest ” the result of the match would not 
by any means have augured ill for the pro- 
spects of the tour in Australia. 


SEPTEMBER FOOTBALL—TOTTENHAM. v. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Gordon Bennett Race. —The German 
Emperor despite his notorious prejudice 
against motor-car racing is throwing himself 
heart and soul into the Gordon Bennett con- 
test of 1904. Possession removes nine-tenths 
of prejudice, and the fact of 
Germany carrying off the trophy 
in Ireland had a magic effect 
in minimising the Emperor’s 
scruples as to carraces. Motor 
trade follows. the Gordon 


MOTOR CYCLE AT THE ARMY MANCEUVRES 


Mr. N. J. Tuckman of the Volunteer Motor Corps as a 


despatch bearer 


Bennett Cup, a fact Germany is not slow to 
appreciate. Two Mercédeés cars will run, but 
the third car will be chosen in open competi- 
tion. 


Motor Cabs.—London’s locomotion is 
always about ten years behind other leading 
European cities. True, the London Express 
service is putting an excellent type of motor 
hansom on the streets, but what are a dozen 
motor cabs among so many hirers? Also it 
is disappointing that the chasszs hails. from 
Paris. There is nothing new about the type, 
this being merely a twin-cylinder 12 h.p. 
Aster engine, three speeds and a reverse 
being attained through a change-speed gear 
to a live rear axle. Surely Great Britain 
might furnish the motors for its own cabs. 
Meanwhile a special series of motor-cab 
trials is being organised to take place in Paris 
from October 5 to 10. So far we have not 
instituted any cab tests, consequently our 
cab chassis is made in France. 


Their Drivers.—It is a relief to find the 
drivers are not to be foreign products: The 
company is instructing some selected licensed 
cabdrivers, who are taking to their new 
employment as ducks to water. They are 
extremely proud of their smart motor vehicles. 
The cabs are good hill-climbers, are capable 
of twenty-five miles an hour but geared too 
low to allow of the drivers competing very 
closely in speed on the road. Fitted with 
Clipper-Michelin pneumatic tyres, with an 
indicator showing the distance covered, it is 
astonishing to learn that the motor hansom 
will ply for hire at the usual horsed-cab rates. 


Motoring in the 
drenching rains and 
enthusiastic motoring 
making record runs 
Hunter’s 


Highlands. — Despite 
quagmire roads the 
Sassenach has been 
north. Dr. Loxton 
astonishing non-stop run from 


London to Inverness in something over 
thirty-seven hours tops the record. Mr. Yule 
on his to h.p. Panhard covered the distance 
from London to Strathpeffer in thirty-nine 
hours, but this was not a “‘non-stopper.” The 
picturesque and delightful Spa Hotel at 
Strathpeffer is now a favourite centre for 
motorists, who can spend a charming fort- 
night in exploring the country in the vicinity. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Guinness of Dublin, 
among many others, have been exploiting the 
beauties of the neighbourhood on their smart 
car. 


Motor Water Troughs.—Owing to the 
rapid multiplication of motor cars the London 
County Council will soon find it necessary to 
supply water troughs in the streets with a 
hose attachment for “watering” motor cars. 
At present the motorist has to take in water 
at an hotel, where the process costs Is., 
or at a public-house where the privilege 
of a bucket of water may be bought for 
6d. In case of lady passengers the act 
of “watering ” a car at a public-house 
may be misinterpreted, so that a man 
in charge of femininity has to pull up at 
an hotel for this purpose—and pay Is. 
for it. 


One Thousand Mile Trials. — 
Among the 140 entries there are eighty- 
five British and fifty-five foreign cars, 
and their combined value with acces- 
sories is about £65,000. The per- 
formance of the 24 h.p. Hart car, which 
is a combination of the petrol and electric 
systems, will be watched with keen interest as 
will the result of the Roots car, the only type 
driven by an internal combustion engine using 
ordinary petroleum as 
fuel. Three gold medals 
are offered for special 
merit and novelty, such 
as accessibility and sim- 
plicity. The effect of 
these trials on the evolu- 
tion of the motor car is 
incalculably good. 


Ladies in Front 
Seats.—Henri Fournier, 
the great racer, says that 
ladies should not be 
allowed on the front seats 
of motor cars as they 
distract the attention of 
the driver and thus cause 
accidents. No man 
should drive on a road 
at such a pace that the 
fact of a lady beside him 
might lead to mishaps. 


Motor Union Against 
M.P.’s.—The motorist 
is running a fiscal policy 
of his own. Like the 
Vicar of Bray he intends 
to disregard any political 
party which does not 
play up to his interests. 
A certain number of 
motorists are banding 
themselves together to 
place automobile 
interests before those of 
party and to refuse to 
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lend their cars to any candidates who will not 
pledge themselves to fair play for motorists. 
At the approaching general election many 
M.P.’s who railed so bitterly against the moto- 
rist while the Motor Cars Bill was under dis- 
cussion will find themselves minus a means of 
electoral transport on polling day, and the blow 
in many cases will come from their own side. 
They have only themselves to blame, for no- 
Act of Parliament should be carried through 
spite and malice as the Motor Cars Act was. 


Screens and Sleeplessness. — Many 
motorists who have been on the verge of 
giving up their cars owing to the over stimula- 
tion to their nerves caused by long tours and’ 
resultant sleeplessness find that a glass screen 
does away with the difficulty. The rush and’ 
exhilaration of open-air motoring proves too- 
exciting for some sensitive persons. A glass. 
screen modifies this and is certainly desirable 
for all persons of asthmatic tendency or those- 
with weak throats and sensitive lungs. The 
sheet of glass acts as an effective barrier to- 
the dust storms raised by road traffic. 


A Motor Surprise.—It comes as a shock 
to the novice cardriver to find it is often con- 
trolled by a higher, or at any rate a different,. 
power than his own. 


Mortgaging Motors. — Several alien> 
chauffeurs have recently hit upon the dodge 
of posing as owners of handsome motor cars,. 
advertising them for sale in the papers, show- 
ing them at their master’s garage during his 
absence from town, actually receiving so much 
as £100 down, the remainder of the purchase 
money to be paid on delivery of car, and 
absconding with the money. 


Vandyk 


THE MOTOR CAR AT THE ARMY MANCEUVRES 


Mr. O. Stampon, V.M.C. 
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FAINT HEART NE’ER WON FAIR LADY 
A COMPLETE STORY. By Hilda C. Hammond-Spencer. 


From Miss Sybil Chester, the Manor 
House, Mintensen, to Miss Cynthia 
Desmond, the Dingle, Padding. 

September 10, 1903. 
My Drar OLD CyNTHIA,—Are you still in 
the land of the living or have you been 
gathered to your fathers, 1 wonder? If the 
former, why, you wretch, have I not heard 
from you for such a long time ?. I am only 
writing in order to jog your memory and 
because | am burning to hear whether it is 
true that you are engaged to Sir Charles 

Keynes. If so, 1 do think that you might have 

told me yourself instead of letting it be suddenly 

sprung upon me in this very startling way. 

Mrs. Lopton called yesterday and that is how 

I heard the rumour, but knowing what a little 

gossip she is I thought I would write and ask 

you whether it was true. One must always 
take her statements with a large grain of salt, 

I find. She was fearfully pleased with what 

she evidently considered her tit-bit of news 

and was, consequently, more than usually 
aggressive. 

“So Cynthia is engaged at last!” she 
began almost before she had shaken hands. 
““To Sir Charles Keynes, too ; such a good 
match for her! Dear girl, 1 am glad for her 
sake. He is immensely rich, I hear, so I 
expect she jumped at the chance. Really she 
should consider herself a very lucky young 
woman, for she has no mother, and it really 
is high time that she settled down. She must 
be—let me see—how old is she, Sybil ?” 

She said it in such a horrible way, and it 
made me angry. After all, the only one of 
her daughters who has married made what 
you would hardly calla good match. Don’t 
you remember what a scandal there was? 
She ran away with their groom, and it is now 
a case of “ Oh no, we never mention her; her 
name is never heard.” Her other daughters 
are both older than we are, so she need not 
make us out Methuselahs as she is always 
trying to do. I would feel rather sorry for her 
if she was not always so spiteful about other 
girls; as it is 1 detest the woman, a feeling 
which I know she reciprocates with interest. 

“Cynthia is just twenty-three, Mrs. 
Lopton,” I answered with what I am afraid 
was rather an angry glare, and as un- 
pleasantly as I could in. our own house and 
with mother’s eyes on me. ‘I agree with 
you, though, she zs a little hard to please, but 
it is just as well to be particular in these 
degenerate times, and she is not at all the 
sort of girl to accept a man just for the sake 
of getting married. I have heard nothing of 
this news myself, but if it is true all I can say 
is that Sir Charles is indeed to be congratu- 
lated. She is my dearest friend, you know, 
Mrs. Lopton, so perhaps I am a little 
prejudiced.” 

The odious woman looked rather dis- 
concerted (I could see that she was burning 
to say spiteful things of you, my dear), and 
murmuring something about the ‘‘ enthusiasm 
of youth” adroitly glided away from the 
subject. Now do like a good girl write off at 
once and tell me the facts of the case. Give 
me full details of Sir Charles, for I am 
consumed with curiosity.—Best love from 
yours always, SYBIL. 


From Miss Cynthia Desmond, the Dingle, 
Padding, to Miss Sybil Chester, the 
Manor House, Mintensen. 

September 14, 1903. 

DEAREST SyB,—The voice of conscience has 

been making itself heard for the last six weeks 

scolding me for not writing to you, but to tell 
the truth we have been so busy moving into 
our new house that | have really had no time 
for letter-writing or any such frivolity. You 
see, father and Ted were my only assistants 
barring the servants, and you can imagine 
how useful those two helpless male beings 
made themselves. Chaos has reigned supreme, 
but | am thankful to say that we are practi- 
cally settled at last. Now I suppose that I 
must put an end to your suspense and answer 
your question. No; at present it is zo? a fact 
that 1 am engaged to Sir Charles Keynes or 
to anyone else for that matter, but there may 
be some truth in the report before long. 

Candidly, 1 am in a most horrible state of 

uncertainty. Oh Syb, Ido so wish that you 

were here to discuss it with and to advise me. 

It is so hard to explain everything by letter ; 

however, I must do my best. 

To begin with, I have had two proposals 
within the last three weeks—one from Sir 
Charles and one froma Mr. Kato. I asked them 
each to wait a month for my answer, and that 
dreadful boy, Teddy, met them golfing yester- 
day and invited them both to have tea with us 
on Tuesday; so, as I know I shall haveto deliver 
my verdict on that day, somehow or other my 
mind must be made up in the interval. I 
don’t think it would be very hard if only they 
were more alike as regards position and 
income, but such a vast gulf yawns between 
them that it makes it difficult for me to decide. 
Sir Charles is dark, neither tall nor short, and 
not bad-looking. He is about thirty years old 
and is decidedly interesting to talk to, for he 
is a perfect fund of knowledge, a regular 
Inquire Within. He is not a bit of good 
at tennis or cricket, or any game except ping- 
pong, for which latter form of amusement he 
has lately revealed a hitherto unsuspected 
talent. On the other hand, he is the fortunate 
possessor of a very sympathetic tenor voice, 
which he knows how to use; I could listen to 
his singing for hours at atime. Then there 
is the title which, I must confess, counts for 
something in my feminine eyes, and_ his 
enormous income and huge estates loom most 
alluringly before me. So I feel sure that I 
shall bea very foolish girl if I refuse him, yet 
I don’t believe there can be real happiness 
without love, do you ? 

Then there is Mr. Kato, whom I like— 
well, very, very much ; but he is an actor, and 
though there are just as nice men in the 
theatrical profession as in any other it is 
such an uncertain sort of existence, a hand-to- 
mouth kind of life. He has been “resting” 
for the last three months, staying down here 
with his uncle, Colonel Kato, V.C., and as the 
colonel and father are great chums we have 
seen a good deal of them. He is not, strictly 
speaking, handsome, but he has such a 
thoroughly nice open sort of face and such 
charming manners that one can’t help liking 
him at once. Heis tall, has blue eyes and dark 
chestnut hair (a combination of colours which 
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I always admire), and he is a perfect cham- 
pion in these parts at tennis and cricket. | 
must say that I do like a manly man, don’t 
you? In years to come he will be fairly 
well off, for he is Colonel Kato’s heir, but at 
present his regular income and the average 
amount of his salary combined only makes a 
yearly total of about £500. I know this asa 
fact, for he told me so himself. Oh, why 
can’t he and Sir Charles change places ? 
That would simplify matters considerably. I 
expect you think me a very hard, mercenary 
young woman, but the idea of being “ Lady 
Keynes” and the mistress of Cheshire Park 
and two or three other show places certainly 
has vast attractions for me. Well, I will 
write on Wednesday to tell you what my 
decision has been, and in either case don’t 
forget that you are booked as chief brides- 
maid, my dear. 

Ted is an aggravating boy. I tried to 
confide my difficulties to him thinking that 
his masculine mind might shed a ray of light 
on the subject, but he was only full of scorn 
for my weakness and refused to give any 
advice beyond the following words of wisdom: 
“You women” (Ted as you know is just 
seventeen) “never know your own minds. 
If you like Sir Charles, take Sir Charles ; if 
Kato, take Kato. You must like one better 
than the other. For myself I don’t believe that 
you care for either, and it’s a beastly shame 
to make a fool of Kato, he’s such a jolly good 
chap.” (Mr. Kato is Ted’s hero.) “ Certainly 
he can’t sing, he doesn’t go in for parlour 
tricks, but he can give Sir Charles points at 
anything else.” 

With this parting shot of Ted’s I had to 
be content. I quite wish I could discover 
something bad about Sir Charles, some de- 
cided weakness which would lower him in my 
eyes and settle the vexed question for once 
and for all, but I am afraid that nothing of 
that sort will happen. He is a paragon of 
virtue. 

Well, you will hear from me on Thursday ; 
until then, good-bye.—My love to your mother 
and much to yourself from yours ever, 
CYNTHIA DESMOND. 


From Miss Cynthia Desmond, the Dingle, 
Padding, to Miss Sybil Chester, the 
Manor House, Mintensen. 


September 17, 1903. 

My DEAREST SYBIL,—Well, the deed is done 
and I want your congratulations please. On 
second thoughts I won’t tell, you the name of 
the happy (?) man just yet, but will describe 
everything as it happened, and then you can 
judge for yourself whether I have decided 
rightly or not. 

Yesterday morning my frame of mind was 
far from enviable. I had just four hours in 
which it was possible for a solution of my 
difficulty to dawn upon me, and I was no 
nearer that solution than I had been a month 
before. I had some shopping to do, so I 
went into the village hoping that the fresh air 
might blow some ideas into my head. How 
I hate having to make up my own mind! I 
would like to hire someone by the month to 
do it for me, only the chances are that I would 
never be satisfied with her decision. 


DHE PAGE ER 


It was a glorious day, and everyone in the 
village was much excited over the visit of 
Sapper’s menagerie. There was to be a per- 
formance in the afternoon and another in the 
evening, and as these. entertainments very 
rarely come to Padding of course it was quite 
a gala day. There were huge posters up in 
all the shop windows, and I made up my 
mind that I would send Gracie with nurse to 
see the afternoon performance; she has had 
rather a dull time of it lately, poor child. 

As I was coming out of the grocer’s I 
nearly ran into our curate, Mr. Pollock, who 
was evidently in a state of agitation. His 
usually pink and white little face was quite 
pale, and his whole demeanour was flurried. 

“Have you heard the news?” he asked, 
evidently hoping that I would reply in the 
negative. 

“News? No, I have heard nothing,” I 
answered wondering as I spoke what 
catastrophe could have occurred in the parish. 
It takes very little to upset Mr. Pollock—quite 
a tiny thing such as an unruly Sunday-school 
boy or a stray bull will do the deed. 

“ Why, my dear Miss Desmond, something 
terrible has occurred. It is hardly safe for 
you to be out, even in the village. A tiger, 
probably rendered furious by hunger and ill- 
treatment, has escaped from the menagerie 
and is at large amongst our little community.” 

With this startling announcement he 
stepped back a few paces and gazed at me 
the better to judge of the effect of his words. 
His expression was so comical that try as I 
would I could not help laughing, and I fear 
me that by so doing I have made an enemy 
of the little man for life. 

“T see no cause for mirth,” he exclaimed 
somewhat snappishly. ‘‘ There is nothing to 
laugh at in the announcement of a serious 
danger. I am glad, however, that you can 
see a bright side to it, Miss Desmond.” 

“Indeed, it was thoughtless of me to 
laugh,” I answered most contritely. ‘To 
tell the truth I hardly realised at first that 
there was any real cause for alarm. Where 
is the animal supposed to be hiding, Mr. 
Pollock ?” 

“Quite near here—in Capside Wood,” in 
a mollified tone of voice. If he is not 
captured before dusk the position may become 
exceedingly alarming, for secure in the dark- 
ness he may steal into the village, and even 
gain an entry into one of the houses.” 

This picture of the tiger, which I thought 
would probaly feel even more terrified of the 
inhabitants than they of him, stealing into a 
shop like a burglar under cover of the night, 
tickled my sense of humour so much that 
I as nearly as possible laughed again, but 
luckily managed to check myself in time. 
As I was about to answer Ted joined us 
on his way home from the tennis club. 

“ Are you two talking of the tiger” ? he 
queried in his usual free - and-easy way. 
“Because if you are you may save your 
anxiety and your breath as the wretched 
brute has been caught and. taken back to the 
menagerie, ‘never, never more to roam,’ in 
the words of the song. Are you coming back 
with me, Cynthia? It’s nearly lunch-time, 
you know, and I insist on you being punctual 
on this eventful day.” 

‘“Why is it an eventful day ?” asked Mr. 
Pollock with some curiosity. “Is anything 
special going to happen ?” 

Teddy laughed and glanced at me, but 
I was quite equal to the occasion. 

“There is to be an entertainment this 
afternoon, you know, and my little sister is 


going ; it is quite an event in her life! Indeed, 
I think I shall send both the children; I 
am sure this little man would enjoy it.” And 
I patted Ted’s shoulder to his great annoy- 
ance and to the evident amusement of Mr. 
Pollock. 

As we turned into our avenue an idea 
dawned on me at length, and I hailed it with 
joy. 

“ Eureka ! I have found it !” I exclaimed, 
dropping two of my parcels in the excitement 
of the moment ; and as we walked up to the 
house I began explaining my scheme to Ted. 
Father was lunching out so we had a cosy 
meal by ourselves, and between us we elabo- 
rated the details of a truly ingenious plot. 
Ted is always a fertile source of mischief, 
and as he thoroughly entered into the spirit 
of the thing he proved a most useful assistant, 
Sir Charles and Mr. Kato were coming direct 
from the golf club so I knew that the chances 
were twenty to one against their having heard 
anything of the escape and recapture of the 
tiger, and this was a cause of heartfelt con- 
gratulation for Teddy and myself. Had it 
been otherwise it would have meant the 
destruction of all our carefully-laid plans. 

At about four o’clock my two visitors made 
their appearance, having bicycled over 
together, and I distributed tea to each of the 
suitors for my hand and heart. They were 
waxing eloquent over the joys of the noble 
game of golf and were doing their best to 
persuade me to take it up when suddenly an 
agitated voice was heard in the hall, and then 
Ted burst into the room—such a distraught- 
looking, gasping Ted! (I thought myself 
that he rather overdid the gasping part of the 
business, for to my guilty ear it sounded a 
trifle forced ; otherwise, he was consternation 
personified.) 

“Oh Cynthia, Cynthia!” he exclaimed, 
taking absolutely no notice of either of our 
visitors, who were gazing at him with surprise 
mingled with alarm. ‘‘ She hasn’t come in 
—she—she’s alone in Capside Wood with the 
brute. What on earth are we to do?” 

“Good gracious! what do you mean, 
Teddy?” I cried, jumping up with visible 
anxiety. ‘‘ Who is in Capside Wood? What 
brute are you talking about ?” 

I shook him by the shoulder and gave 
him a pinch at the same time as a gentle 
hint to hurry up. Sir Charles and Mr. Kato 
remained quietly in the background. I fancy 
that they thought some terrible catastrophe 
had befallen the family. 

‘‘Gracie—she went blackberrying in the 
wood all by herself, and one of the tigers has 
escaped from Sapper’s menagerie and is 
hiding there!” Ted said excitedly. Then 
there was silence for a moment, a silence 
which was broken by Mr. Kato. 

“Tn Capside Wood ?” he asked. “ That’s 
about half a mile from this house, isn’t it ? ” 

I nodded, apparently too much overcome 
for the moment to speak. Then arose a 
perfect duet between Ted and Sir Charles, 
and presently I joined in and made a trio; 
but from the corner of one eye I saw Mr. 
Kato snatch up his cap, and with a set, 
determined look on his face go out of the 
room, Presently I heard the front door bang. 
Then I smiled to myself behind the shelter 
of Sir Charles’s back. 

“ Something must be done, and at once,” 
I said, ruthlessly cutting short their flow of 
eloquence and looking at Ted. 

“Yes, I’m off now,” he answered. “I 
thought I had better tell you before I 
started.” 
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“ But, my dear boy, neither you nor I 
can possibly be of the least use,” remarked 
Sir Charles fretfully. I regret to say that he 
was looking distinctly nervous and was evi- 
dently afraid that he would be expected to go 
with Ted to the rescue. From that moment 
he began to go down in my opinion, ‘ Pro- 
bably,” he continued, turning to me, “ your 
little sister is now on her way home, and it 
seems to me that it would be a wild-goose 
chase to go in search of her. If she is in the 
wood what could two unarmed men do against 
a savage tiger? It would be simply madness. 
to run the risk in my opinion. I am taking 
a common-sense view of the whole affair.” 

“Well, we can hardly sit calmly here 
while Gracie’s life may be in danger,” I said 
quietly. ‘1 for one am going to walk 
towards the wood. At any rate we will meet 
people and hear any news there may be to 
hear.” 

“In that case, of course, I will accompany 
you, Miss Desmond, if I may. 1 am entirely 
at your service,” the valiant Sir Charles 
remarked with a shrug of his shoulders. 
“But I think you are foolish to run into 
unnecessary danger.” 

“Pm going to get my hat,” I said 
abruptly, making a little grimace at him 
behind his back, a grimace which Teddy 
saw and thoroughly enjoyed to judge by the 
broad grin which immediately spread over 
his freckled countenance. “I won’t be a 
moment, Sir Charles,” and with these words 
I left the two together, 

Five minutes after I ran down the stairs 
and into the room with relief and joy written 
on my face. 1 flatter myself that I man- 
aged to raise a truly realistic look of deep 
thankfulness. My vocation is evidently the 
stage. 

“It’s all right, Gracie is upstairs safe and 
sound !” I ejaculated, not daring to look in 
Teddy’s direction but keeping my eyes fixed 
on Sir Charles. “She came back a few 
minutes ago, and cook says that the tiger has 
been caught and taken back to the menagerie, 
so we need none of us be afraid to go out. 
Don’t go yet,” for he had risen. “ Teddy will 
entertain you for a few minutes. 1’m only 
going to the end of the avenue to meet 
Mr. Kato. I want to tell him that Gracie 
has come back.” Here I glanced at Ted and 
gave him just the faintest suspicion of a wink ; 
then I nodded gaily to our guest, shut the 
door, and ran out to meet Arthur. Need I 
tell you the sequel? I think you can guess it 
for yourself, my dear, so please write off at once 
and tell me that I am the very luckiest girl in 
the whole world, for that is what you would 
say if you knew him. I hope you will do so 
before long. After all money is not every- 
thing, and Arthur says that two people can 
live quite comfortably on £500 a year. Any- 
how we are going to try, and I for one am 
quite resigned to the experiment. What an 
epistle | have written you. Ted says it looks 
like a three-volume novel, but I know you 
wanted to hear all the details.—Best love 
from the happiest girl living, CYNTHIA. 

P.S. Later.—By an extraordinary coinci- 
dence Arthur has just had a stroke of good 
luck. This afternoon a telegram came from 
James Wilberforce, the manager of the 
Excelsior Theatre, offering him the lead in 
the new comedy, The Truthtellers. That 
means a big salary, and if the play is a success 
(it’s certain to be with Arthur as the hero) it 
will lead to other engagements. He says that 
I have brought him luck, and it really does 
look like it, don’t you think so ? 
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An Interesting Cure.—A correspondent 
of Scrubb and Co., the well-known pro- 
prietors of ammonia, have sent them the 
following communication :— 

While exploring recently in the country to the south- 


east of Mount Kenia, which is inhabited by the Wakamba tribe, I had pitched my 
camp one day at a place where the natives were reported to be treacherous, which 
report their attitude certainly tended to confirm, for notwithstanding the fact that 
upon our arrival I had endeavoured to open up friendly relations with such as 


ventured near our camp 
they resisted all my ad- 
vances, preserving a 
sullen air and what was 
a worse sign refusing to 
bring into camp any 
Sutama flour, which I 
badly needed for my 
porters. Consequently 
when I was awakened 
at two a.m. by the most 
blood-curdling yells I 
seized my rifle and 
rushed from my tent 
firmly convinced that 
one of my men had been 
speared by the treache- 
tous natives. However, 
I soon discovered that 
this was not the case, 
but that one of my por- 
ters, although sleeping 
close to the camp fire, 
had been seized by a 
hyena, which with one 
bite of his terrible fangs 
had laid open his cheek 
from ear to chin. The 
poor fellow presented a 
truly ghastly appearance, 
his head and face being 
smothered with blood 
and his mouth literally 
reaching his ear. Having 
no antiseptics ready to 
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hand and knowing ‘full well the poisonous nature of a hyena bite I was at my wits’ 
end as ‘to what treatment to employ, when I remembered I had a bottle of Scrubb’s 
ammonia in my tent which I was in the habit of using in my bath. This I poured 
unadulterated into the wound, and though the immediate result was a repetition of 
the yells yet the effect was marvellous, for without stitching or other treatment beyond 
simple bandaging the wound was perfectly healed in less than three weeks without 
having shown any signs of blood poisoning, much to the astonishment of all my 
Swahilijporters, who were loud in their praises of my skill and the wonderful “‘dawa" 
(medicine) with which I had effected a cure of what they all regarded as a fatal bite, 
blood poisoning as a rule supervening a few hours after a bite by a hyena. 


Lady Wicklow’s Sister. 


THE FRENCH RESTAURANT AT THE NEW MANCHESTER HOTEL, BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED 
BY WARING AND GILLOW 


Attention was called in our Jast issue to the opening of the great hotel at Manchester that takes rank with the most 
palatial hotels in the world, The illustration given here is one of the many rooms that the well-known firm of Waring 
and Gillow have decorated with singular good taste and effect. 
The room is nearly oval in shape. 


over the tapestry panels 


angler. 


a number of grilse. 


The restaurant is designed in the style of Louis 
The walls are panelled with oak and tapestry with painted medallions 
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Lady Wicklow’s Sister.—The Duke of 
Abercorn’s only unmarried daughter, Lady 
Phyllis Hamilton, has been staying lately at 
Shelton Abbey with her married sister, Lady 
Wicklow, to whom she is very much attached. 


When they were fresh from school they used to play golf together 
at Baron’s Court, and since Lady Wicklow’s marriage in January of 
last year they have seen a good deal of each other. 


Lady Phyllis is 
as tall and dark as 
her sister is small 
and fair; in fact, 
they present quite a 
contrast in appear- 
ance though in 
tastes they have 
much in common, 
but Lady Wicklow 
is by far the more 
reserved of the two. 
In her teens Lady 
Phyllis was quite a 
tomboy, with a 
graceful figure and 
a fresh - coloured 
face. She had a 
pleasant word and 
a nod for everybody 
and was beloved 
accordingly by the 
people round 
Baron’s Court. In 
those days Lady 
Gladys (as Lady 
Wicklow was then) 


used to be about with her a good deal, but was never so popular 
with the countryside or so lively as Lady Phyllis. 


A Successful Angler.—Lord Cairns is a keen and successful 
Last season he fished on Cargill with big results. 
largest salmon weighed 44 lb., and in his last week alone he landed 
twelve salmon of the high average weight of 214 1b. each and quite 
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Our Eighth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of #5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers, 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.¢., answers to the thirteenth acrostic 
(dated September 23) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, October 5. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 


‘“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 


one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Eighth Series) 


Don't leave this till to-morrow, you, 
Or else you'll find it is not true. 


. Here the last tournament was held quite pat. 

. Three-fifths of tail become both ‘‘ and" and ‘‘ that.” 
. Nonsense alone, and silent if I'm pressed. 

. Oh that this alien would take a rest. 

. Dustman by ‘“‘dy’’ ; without—not at his best. 

. Plus head and tail a millionaire indeed. 

. Long name for poker-work of Grecian breed. 


NOU fw ND 


Explanations must be given. Incomplete answers may 
possibly count. 


The Ninth Series begins September 30. 
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Solution of Double Acrostic No. 10° 
(Eighth Series) 


Ista A P 
2treaks 15; E N A 
Se Purlee Ry cha tie eek 
7 TRE NASIR MOISE Bo 


The uprights appear to have offered little difficulty- 
Some of the alternatives, however, were so ingenious that 
the Acrostic Editor regrets he cannot accept them by 
Rule 2. 


2. Queen of Italy (the boot) and daughter of the Prince 
of Montenegro (black mountain). 


. Or ‘potterer."’ Several equivalents are accepted. 
3 Pp P 


4. The wife of Lord Knollys, the King's private 
secretary and special confidant. Her own name was 
Miss Tyrwhitt, datehtet of Lady Berners. This light 
proved the real difficulty. The Acrostic Editor regrets 
that he cannot accept ‘‘ Talbot,’’ but Lord Londonderry 
(whose wife was a Talbot) is more a friend than an 
adherent of the King, and if ‘‘ wife of the King’s" is taken 
as ‘‘ Queen's," Talbot was not specially an adherent of 
Queen Margaret (of Anjou). ‘‘ Tait” is accepted, being 
the maiden name of the wife of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who has always been Erastian in tone. 
“Termagant "' for obvious reasons cannot be accepted. 


Correct answers to No. 10 have been received from : 
Amoret, Arosa, Adelaide, Deborah, Lengthington, Pool- 
bars, Pigseye, Peace, Roma, Rowena, Sniggow, Wyst, 
Wax, Yoodah, Zeedlé, Zark, Zozzonak. 


In reply to “Thistle,” a ‘‘sizar” would neither sign 
himself nor give his address as such. Itis nota title any 
more than ‘‘scholar"’ or ‘‘ undergraduate.” 


If ‘* Blackie” will explain how ‘the tradesman" 
thought that ‘‘satyr'’ was ‘‘a firm" the Acrostic Editor 
will reconsider the matter. He regrets that, as ‘stated 
before, ‘‘range"’ is too vague. The Acrostic Editor does 
not understand the ‘‘ Edna May”’ answer. 


In reply to ‘* Adelaide," see Rule 2. 


Alternatives are most carefully considered. A little 
explanation will often help acceptance where the meaning 
of an alternative is doubtful. An alternative should be 
written like this, ‘‘ Tyrwhitt or trust.” 


An acrostic answer has been received from ‘‘ Aubone "' 
numbered 1523, which is obviously intended for some 
other paper. If ‘‘ Aubone" had put name and address as 
requested the answer would have been returned at once. 
The Acrostic Editor fears that some of our missing 
answers go astray in this way. He also thinks it well to 
watn solvers that unstamped answers are not accepted at 
the office for obvious reasons connected with finance. 
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The Scarcity of Partridges.—The prophets of woe have proved 
right so far as to partridge shooting. On all sides one hears com- 
plaints of the scarcity of the little brown birds although up to a 
week ago little shooting had been done owing to the amount of corn 
still standing. There can be no doubt that partridge shooting yields 
the greatest amount of sport to the greatest number of sportsmen, 
and the failure of the birds is a bitter disappointment to many. It 
has been suggested that we may see a general disappearance of 
partridges over large areas such as took. place some years ago in 
Sweden after protracted winters and also in Caithness after the snows 
of 1891, but this is surely taking too gloomy a view of the situation. 
The weather both last year and this in the critical month of June 
was extremely unfavourable in most parts of England, but it will 
require some years of frosts and rains in June to drive partridges 
from a country whose climate at all other seasons suits them so well. 
One good result may accrue from the comparative failure of the 
partridge supply this season, in drawing attention to the desirability 
of rearing them artificially. As was pointed out in THE TATLER a 
week or two ago, the rearing of partridges on a large scale on our 
great game estates is a by no means difficult matter and is certainly 
deserving of the attention of those who wish well to what, perhaps, 
may be called the most characteristic of our English sports. 


The Fatal Month.—In the breeding and rearing of winged 
game the month of June is the most critical of the whole year. On 
the moors and fields the 
prospects of the season’s eet 
sport depends upon the ; 
June weather, while in 
the coverts the successful 
tearing of pheasants, 
though mainly depen- 
dent on the skill and 
care of the keepers, may 
be assisted or retarded 
by the temperature. If 
young pheasants suc- 
cessfully survive the end 
of June the prospects of 
pheasant shooters in the 
autumn are practically 
assured. The best kind 
of weather for rearing isa 
mild, even temperature. 
The extremes of heat 
and cold are bad, and a 
blazing hot sun may 
cause almost as much 
damage as cold and wet. 
Young pheasants are 
subject to a large num- 
ber of ailments and 
diseases which are only very partially understood. Probably many 
of the forms ot so-called “chill” or “cold” among pheasants are 
due’ to pulmonary consumption; and of a tuberculous nature, no 
doubt, is that disease sometimes called “ roup” and known by many 
other fanciful names, which affects the head, eyes, throat, and jaws 
of the bird. ‘‘ Pheasants’ cholera” is another form of deadly disease 
to which the birds are subject. 


Snipe Shooting.—Although the common or full snipe is with us 
all the shooting season—indeed, all the year round—it is not until 
the end of September or beginning of October that the first stray 
jack snipe makes his appearance. A snipe has a wonderful cha- 
racter for getting out of the way of shot, but he also lends himself 
to the picking of shots perhaps more than any other birds. Some 
otherwise excellent shots come to grief at snipe, while others who can 
shoot nothing else have the knack of accounting for them. Colonel 
Hawker in his diary gives an instance of the uncertainty of killing 
jack snipe when he notes that after killing the first thirteen shots 
he had in 1802 without missing one he since “ fired eight shots at 
one jack and missed them all.” That such a performer as Colonel 
Hawker should so come to grief must be an encouragement to the 
ordinary sportsman, for Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey says of him, 
‘As a snipe shot he has never been, and perhaps never will be, 
equalled ; fourteen to fifteen snipe without a miss in as many single 
shots and with a flint gun speaks volumes to his skill.” 


THE BLOODHOUNDS TRIAL ON SALISBURY PLAIN 
Mrs. Chapman with her famous pack 
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The Wily Snipe.—The great difficulty of being a dead shot with 
snipe is due to the fact that heisa totally different bird upon different 
days, also in different seasons of the year. He is, moreover, much 
easier to shoot when a fair wind is blowing and the shooter walks 
down the wind. The late Mr. Thomas Beatty of Borodale, for many 
years master of the Wexford Foxhounds, backed himself to kill 
thirty snipe with thirty charges of shot and won his match, thus 
establishing a record. In old works on shooting the invariable tip 
is given to let the snipe finish his twisting before firing, though the 
present-day sportsman would probably not follow this advice but 
would prefer to take him as soon as possible. 


Syndicate Shooting.—Of late years the practice of forming little 
syndicates for week-end shooting has largely increased. It is a 
capital custom and gives a chance to the shooter of narrow means 
of indulging regularly in his favourite pastime without being depen- 
dent upon his friends. A syndicate party is not always a success, 
and some men do not care about going for a ‘shoot ” with a number 
of strangers; but on the other hand it has its advantages, as many 
country houseowners who have suffered in the cause. of friendship 
by inviting their friends weekly by turns can testify. A large 
number of men otherwise estimable and sometimes the best of good 
fellows in their way develop a number of little eccentricities when 
out shooting that are remarkably trying to their hosts. Very often 
these little tricks are the results of nervousness or excitement, but a 
man who swings his gun 
about, even if the 
weapon is “at safe,” is 
bound to get upon other 
people’s nerves and may 
spoil the pleasure of a 
whole party. If the 
man is a _ complete 
stranger you can have 
the matter rectified fairly 
easily, but if he is a 
friend you cannot do so 
without straining friend- 
ship to its limits and 
causing unpleasantness. 
For the casual shooter 
and for those who can 
only devote week-ends 
to the sport the syndicate 
shooting has much to 
recommend it.. Very 
cheap shoots about 80 
to 150 miles from Lon- 
don can be obtained by 
syndicates at prices 
ranging from £500 to 
41,000, and if eight or 
ten men club together to find this amount the cost does not come 
out at a large sum per head. 


The Peer and the Blacksmith.— A good story is told of a 
blacksmith of Roxburghshire who was famous for his success in 
shooting wild geese. One day Lord Wemyss went to see the 
performance. The blacksmith produced an old, rusty bell-muzzled 
gun, 6 ft. long in the barrel, into which he poured a handful of 
powder, ramming it down with a thick wad of brown paper, hitting 
it as hard as if it were a red-hot nail. He then dropped in upon the 
powder some fragments of old iron and heads of nails, which he 
rammed in with another wad of brown paper. ‘‘ Come on, my lord,” 
he cried, ‘‘ there’s a flock of geese on the wilds and I’ll show you 
how I deals with ’em !” Lord Wemyss took the higher ground to 
watch the sequel while the smith, crawling within easy distance of 
the geese, composed himself for a shot when about 30 yards off. 
After taking careful aim a fearful report resounded through the air 
and a volume of dense smoke arose, and one or two of the flock of 
geese fluttered to the ground. Thinking the gun had burst Lord 
Wemyss hastened to the spot. The smith was insensible, but soon 
consciousness returned, and crawling up to his gun and eyeing it 
with intense satisfaction he said, ‘‘ Wal, my lord, no doubt she’s 
pratty full of destruction to the fowl, but she’s used me wal this 
time. It mostly takes twenty minutes gude afore I comes to myself 
after letting her off—but I always gets my geese.” 
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A Mighty Conquest.—We have not yet 
arrived at the magic carpet which used to 
carry the fortunate tailor—or was it the third 
son of a king ?—to whatever destination he 
might desire to reach, but we are not very far 
off. The journey from Paris to London by 
the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway is 
just as near perfection in point of speed 
and ease as we can reasonably hope 
for. Even that dreaded little strip of 
tossing, tumbling Channel between the 
two harbours of Calais and Dover loses 
two-thirds of its horrors when one nego- 
tiates it in the new turbine steamer, the 
Queen, the ladies’ saloon of which is as 
fresh and free from the nauseating odours 
of oil and machinery as one’s own bed- 
room, and the steady, easy motion leads 
one to the optimistic conclusion that the 
time is not far off when sea-sickness will 
be looked upon as one of the ills of the 
dark ages. We have all been searching 
for efficacious drugs and nostrums by 
which to combat mal de mer, and behold 
the whole problem is about to be solved 
for us in such a manner as will render 
us independent of our travelling medicine 
chests and the advice of our friends. 


Hints from Over the Channel.— 
Paris is a very beehive of industry at 
present—that part of it, at least, which is 
controlled by the cou¢uriéres and makers 
of modes. Although nearly empty still 
of “la monde qui s’amuse,” except for 
shopping purposes, all the new winter 
gowns and costumes are in progress, and 
sartorial and modistic ideas and portents 
have resolved themselves into definite 
decisions. One fact which has given 
me infinite satisfaction and of which I 
have been assured on the very best 
authority is that the little bolero coat 
stands practically where it stood 
last year. It continues to be a 
special feature of the new modes, 
and although 
there are 
basqued 
coats galore 
it is most 
decidedly in 
the majority. 
In one or 
two very im- . 
portant in- 
stances the 
costumes 
combine both 
basque and 
bolero, the 
latter, which 
is seamed on 
to a deep, stitched ceinture, being detach- 
able. The idea is an excellent one as it 
completely alters the appearance of the 
costume for outdoor wear, whereas for a vode 
@intérieur the deep tailor basque has always 
the appearance of being out of place and 
heavy. Deep empidcements in the form of 
yokes, the object of which seems to be to do 
away entirely with the shoulder seam and 
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describe a long slope from the neck to the 
arm, are to be seen on numbers of the new 
models, and the shoulder cape is another 
ubiquitous feature of the Parisian gown. 
Some smart examples show a number of 
little narrow capes one above the other after 
the style of the “highwayman” coat piped 
with a contrasting cloth to that of which 


SUGGESTION FOR A DINNER DRESS 


Of orchid-coloured mousseline de soie trimmed with guipure lace 


the costume is fashioned and having the 
basque, pockets, and cuffs carried out in the 
same genre. 


Novel Styles.—Another important point 
is the fancy for “ castellated” and scalloped 
edges to the capes or basques of bodices and 
coats. Inthe thin cloths this has a particu- 
larly nice effect, and where the material is 
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sufficiently. soft and pliable the indoor gowns 
are very often treated with a number of corded 
pipings, the new soft velvets lending them- 
selves particularly well to this style. Flounces 
are very much ez évidence for indoor gowns 
and walking skirts, and the hip yoke with its 
attendant pleats will be the most correct style 
throughout the winter, although the inventive- 
ness of the modern magicians who set 
the ball of fashion rolling has resulted 
in a good deal of diversity even in this 
matter. Some of the smartest jufes are 
arranged in two or three tiers in the 
form of deep kilts, the upper one starting 
from the hip yoke, and the plain front 
panel is discreetly introduced in the case 
of the woman of ample proportions. 
A charming skirt in a subdued tartan, 
designed for a tall and slight figure, 
was fashioned with a very deep yoke 
piped with scarlet and having the ap- 
pearance of being laced with brown and 
scarlet cords down either side and at the 
back. From thence it was arranged in 
a series of pleats growing closer and 
more compact at the back and “flaring” 
out towards the hem where they were 
released, the skirt being of a comfortable 
length, viz., well off the ground without 
being aggressively short. 


Colours. — As regards colours, we 
have never been more favoured jthan 
Of the many “new” tints 

which were shown me in Paris as being 

de rigueur for autumn and winter wear 

there was not a single tone which was 

harsh or. crude—not a unique instance 

in which one had to do violence to 

preconceived ideas before one could 

accept fashion’s ultimatum with resigna- 

tion. Deep, rich wine and plum shades 

are very popular, a beautiful “ Bordeaux ” 

red being one of those which particularly 
took my fancy.. The new “orchid” mauve, 
which will be exploited for “all it is worth,” 
especially in the matter of evening cloaks and 
gowns, is as perfect and delicate a shade as it 
has ever been my privilege to examine ; and 
a moleskin brown, which imitates the soft 
“tarnished bronze” of our little underground 
neighbour’s coat te perfection, divides the 
honours with beaver and mouse - coloured 
cloths. Then there are greens galore, a soft 
sage green taking the place of last year’s 
emerald, while for satins and velvets reseda 
andJ]soft greyish-green tones will be jfavoured. 
The new blue is of a deeper and richer tint 
than we have been using of late, being in effect 
“yoyal”—with a difference. Tailor - made 
gowns are piped and trimmed ad nauseam 
with tartan silks, but so great is the variety 
among these that one hardly wonders at 
the popularity they have achieved. Braid is 
also greatly in request as a trimming, and 
the craze for rosettes and bows, for cords and 
tassels, for silk ‘‘ bobs” and manufactured 
pendants of all kinds, shows no signs of abat- 
ing, while all sorts of diverse materials are 
allied one to the other to compose the sartorial 
schemes evolved by great minds. Fur as an 
edging and a trimming is such an important 
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item that in all the great salons of the day one 
encounters it in every form and on any and 
every style of gown or mantle, an indisputable 
evidence of the luxuriousness of our taste in 
dress in the twentieth century. 


Peltry Purchases.—And to speak of fur 
trimmings is naturally a temptation to go 
still further into a fascinating subject. 
Coming straight from Paris to the Bond 
Street Fur Company, 78, New Bond Street, as 
I did only the other day, and brimful of ideas 
suggested by delicious peltry con- 
fections in the “Gay City,” I can 
only say that with every example 
I was shown I became more and 
more satisfied that whatever is to 
be found on the other side of the 
Channel is equally accessible to 
those of us who may make a 
peregrination to Bond Street to 
secure it. Of course moleskin 
“leads the van,” and trimmed not 
only with ermine and other furs 
but with a plethora of little velvet 
rosettes, silk cords, and deep 
chenille fringe, even chiffon and 
such delicate materials being 
called inta request. The subject 
of our sketch, for instance—one of 
the very latest Viennese models 
—is fashioned with a short, nearly 
tight-fitting, back fastened in adeep 
belt in front, over which fall long 
stole fronts widening out towards 
the mitred ends. The coat slopes 


up from the shoulder into a high, ti 


close-fitting collar-band, and is 
further trimmed with a shaped 
and mitred arrangement of mole- 
coloured velvet embroidered in 
self-coloured silk and silver tissue 
and adorned with tiny silk buttons, 
while in front there is a shower 
of silk cords and padded silk 
tassels. Another representative 
example was shown, the deep 
chinchilla cape coming well down 
over the shoulders, and trimmed 
with rosettes of narrow chinchilla- 
coloured velvet on grey chiffon 
with two deep frills of accordion 
grey chiffon edging it and long 
stole ends finished with the same. 
But we cannot all afford such 
luxuries as this even although at 
the Bond Street Fur Company the 
prices are low enough to prove an 
irresistible temptation, and 
there are numbers of girls 


with shallow purses who 
must content themselves 
with a_ substitute. . For 


them I would suggest the 
“mole squirrel” coats and 
stoles which represent some 
wonderful imitations of the 
real thing, the coats being 


actually procurable from £5 5s., while another 


amazing “copy ” at 78, New Bond Street, was 
a little mole musquash double bolero cut into 
castellations and adorned with silver braid, an 
ermine collar giving it the necessary cached. 


Coming Fashions for Evening Toilettes.— 
In the matter of evening wear I believe that this 
winter we shall have arrived at such a pitch 
of luxury as will out-Herod all previous winters 
in our recollections. Materials alone are of 
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such startling costliness that there seems no 
end to the demand on our purses, and the 
newest and most popular material—the lovely 
velours mousseline of which we have been 
hearing so much of late—runs into about 
28 francs per yard and is consequently beyond 
the reach of most ofus. Its attractions, how- 


THE LATEST MOLESKIN COAT 


Sketched at the Bond Street Fur Company's 


ever, are such as to tempt any member of my 
sex to the utmost limits of extravagance, for 
it is as soft as the muslin from which it 
obtains its name and can be draped, gathered, 
or coulissé according to taste without creasing 
or spoiling in the least. Then there are the 
beautiful velvet brocades in a variety of the 
most delicate shades, with bold patterns in- 
troduced in the form of borders instead of 
the “all-over” patterns of former days, and— 
to make a digression—for walking or driving 
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wear there is the crushed or “ chiffonné” 
velvet as well as the corduroys, which latter 
are never really popular with the majority of 
women and yet are sufficiently attractive to 
prevent their being ruled out of court for good 
and all. Weare to see a great deal of the 
eighteenth-century styles for evening wear, 
and more particularly those of the genre 
Louis XV., but in addition to these I inter- 
viewed a number of dainty little frocks in 
chiffon, gauze, and mousseline de soie, with full 
blousé bodices and failletéé trimmings. Nacre 
designs are in the minority this 
season, but of silver pazd/et¢é gowns 
there is literally no end, and silver 
lace is used besides for numbers of 
them. Even the most delicate of 
the evening toilettes have often a 
narrow fur border introduced, and 
for this purpose it is ermine or 
moleskin repeated over and over 
again on one model after another 
with a diversion in favour of sable 
for those who can afford it. So 
great is the demand for ermine— 
which is a fur it is almost impos- 
sible to imitate successfully as in 
the case of moleskin—that I hear 
it will be double last year’s price 
in spite of the fact that a number 
of furriers laid in a far larger 
stock for last year’s coronation 
than was required. 


The Uses of Viyella—And 
before I leave the subject of 
fashion alone I should like to say 
a word regarding the new patterns 
in viyella. As a matter of fact 
we have long ago decided that for 
smart winter skirts and blouses 
viyella is the we flus ultra, and 
it lends itself particularly well to 
the construction of the new ‘‘ Dana 
Gibson ” shirt over which we have 
all lost our heads. My own per- 
sonal experience has proved the 
fact that no matter how many times a 
viyella garment may be immersed in the 
washtub it emerges as “new-looking ” and 
soft and unshrunk as when it was first 
“measured off” for my benefit behind the 
counter, and mothers and nurses have had 
cause to bless it over and over again. The 
patterns this year are truly lovely and 
embrace all the newest colours for the 
winter season. Striped viyellas are in the 
majority, and the dark blue with red or 
white stripes, and the scarlet with a dark 
blue line running through, suggest admirable 
wear for schoolgirls. Then there are some 
charming “self colours,” such as pale pink, 
pale blue, mauve, grey, and even black, 
and the materials with white grounds and 
coloured lines running through them are 
equally attractive. Checks and plaids are 
likewise introduced, and I need hardly add 
that those who have made the acquaintance 
of viyella have remained faithful to it each 
succeeding winter. I am inclined to think, 
too, that a number of my sex are still unaware 
what an immense amount of warmth and 
cosiness is to be had out of a viyella 
nightgown and how thoroughly suitable the 
material is for this purpose. Trimmed with 
the new woollen laces it is particularly 
charming, whether applied to the tiny pyjama 
suits and robes of the nursery folk or for 
those of their elders. DELAMIRA, 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, September 28 and October 13 
Ticket Days, September 29 and October 14 
Settling Days, September 30 and October 15 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


The House and the Crisis.—The City has taken the resigna- 
tions calmly. At the outset the feeling was nervous ; members 
hastened to the City on the eventful Friday morning with unusual 
precipitancy, but the feeling of gloom was quickly dissipated. The 
market argued that the worst was known. Previously the authority 
of the Government had been impaired by the consideration that its 
members were at cross purposes on a subject which Mr. Chamberlain 
had made of immediate and pressing national urgency. The 
Ministers of the King, so it was argued, had put an end to this 
impossible position. Consols and the markets moved irregularly, but 
in the main prices developed few important changes. The House 
refused to believe that a general election was imminent, but develop- 
ments were unsensational, mainly, I 
take it, as the outcome of the small 
speculative position open. In market 
language the House has “little sail 
up.” When the air, political and 
monetary, is somewhat clearer this will 
prove all to the good. 


Five per Cent.—However, nothing 
could be more dreary than the spectacle 
of markets dominated as they are by 
political and monetary apprehensions. 
As to “money” the market was re- 
assured by the Bank return. It is true 
the increase in the reserve was less 
than £500,000, but the total compares 
favourably with the figure ruling at this 
time last year. Owing, however, to 
the reduction in the liabilities the ratio 
was as much as 3 per cent. higher. 
The other salient items in the return 
evidence that the Bank, in market 
phraseology, has been “ mopping up” 
supplies. The indebtedness to the 
Bank was reduced by over £2,000,000, 
and the resources of the market, as 
represented by “other deposits,” 
diminished by £1,500,000, The money 
experts, however, are continuing to 
watch closely the German monetary 
position. Should the Imperial Bank 
find it unnecessary to increase its bank 
rate the impression prevails that the 
authorities in Threadneedle Street will 
be able to keep the official minimum 
on a 4 percent. basis. Even assuming 
that the Bank has in a few weeks time 
to take further means to protect its 
gold in the shape of “ 5 per cent.” sucha step, given normal markets, 
ought not to retard an all-round improvement. At the same time 
there is nothing in the position to justify the advent of booming times, 
at all events this side of the new year. Markets we know havea 
knack of taking a sharp turn for the better as well as for the worse, 
but the more thoughtful students of the trend of events have come 
to the conclusion that the cumulative results of months of idleness, 
dulness, and disappointment will not readily give way to buoyant 
markets. 

However, it is not all gloom. The position and prospects of most 
of the speculative markets appear to be sound. Commitments in no 
direction are of a dangerous character as is evidenced by the fact 
that moneylenders at the last ‘ carry over” had in some instances 
to deliver stock because they could not get a decent rate on it. Thus 
amid the darkness, almost Cimmerian, there are to be found some 
glimmerings of light except to those who like Nelson clap the 
telescope to the blind eye and oracularly utter, ‘I can’t see it.” 


The Stock Exchange Holiday.—The Committee of the House 
rarely, if ever, grants a holiday on two successive Saturdays. Having 
had the -holiday last week many members will probably take 
“French leave” on: Saturday next in order to watch the Stock 
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Exchange walking match which at the invitation of the London 
Athletic Club will be held at Stamford Bridge. No doubt they will 
resume work in the spirit of the young man who wrote to his 
principal asking for two days extra holiday. As there was some 
difficulty he pleaded that if he were granted the extra leave he would 
resume his labours with increased acidity. 


‘‘House” Discipline.—The suspension of a member for five 
years again evidences the determination of the Committee to enforce 
strict disc:pline in the House both in minor and in more momentous. 
matters. Unhappily the powers of the Committee do not extend 
beyond the confines of the House, otherwise these gentlemen might 
have found it necessary to make an inquiry into the allegations of 
bad language said to have been forthcoming by one of its members 
in the board-room of a Westralian company whose affairs have had, 
and continue to have, unpleasant prominence. Mr. Duguid in his 
Story of the Stock Exchange tells of a remarkable document which 
appeared on the notice board of the House at the beginning of 
1896, much to the amusement if not to the edification of the members. 
It was nothing more nor less than an apology, written by the repre- 
sentative of a leading firm of brokers, for having sworn at a mining 
jobber. The jobber took the lurid epithet so much to heart that 
nothing could mollify him but a public apology made through the 
committee. About the same time, we 
are told, a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange called another “a liar 
between three p.m. and 9.45 a.m.,” 
pleading before his committee that he 
had cast no aspersion upon the 
slanderer’s character in business hours 
when he was under its jurisdiction. 


Mr, Frank Parish.—It is with 
peculiar pleasure that I am enabled 
this week to place before the readers 
of THE TATLER the portrait of Mr. 
Frank Parish, the doyex of the Argen- 
tine railway world. His services to the 
Republic, and in . particular to the 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway, 
have made his name a household word 
to the investing public. 

It was a generous but well-deserved 
tribute—and I reproduced it last week 
—which he paid to the late Mr. R. J. 
Neild, his colleague in the Argentine 
railway world. The latter was snatched 
away from his important labours in the 
prime of life, but happily Mr. Parish, 
some twenty-five years his senior, still 
lives, moves, and has his being among 
the affairs of the Republic and the 
company to which he has rendered 
such conspicuous service. Born in 
Buenos Ayres in 1824 Mr. Parish, it 
will be noted, has long passed the 
allotted span. Those who have had 
the opportunity of attending the re- 
unions of the directors and shareholders 
of his important company must have 
been struck with the remarkable grasp 
he exhibits, not only of the affairs of the Great Southern Company but 
also in relation to all matters affecting the welfare of the Republic. 

Do people realise that British capital to the extent of some 
£80,000,000 is invested in the railways .of the. Republic, that 
the banks and miscellaneous enterprises have absorbed another 
415,000,000, whilst millions are invested in Government bonds ? 

Mr. Parish has had an eventful and stirring history. He is the 
direct descendant of one who may be fairly looked upon as the father 
of British enterprise in the River Plate, Sir Woodbine Parish, K.G.H., 
British Minister at Buenos Ayres. 

I have not space to relate the interesting official career of Mr. 
Parish, his important work in Italy, and later in China. It was in 
1852, owing to a vacancy which occurred in the Buenos Ayres con- 
sulate, that he was transferred to the country of his birth and the 
scene of his father’s distinguished services, being appointed to the 
viceconsulate at Buenos Ayres under the Hon. Captain Gore, H.M. 
chargé d'affaires. 

The death of the latter gentleman brought about his appoint- 
ment as acting consul-general with the entire charge and repre- 
sentation of British interests. This office he held for more than 
six years, until the cessation of hostilities and the reincorporation of 
Buenos Ayres into the Argentine Confederation in 1861, when Sir 
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Edward Thornton, who had succeeded Mr. Christie as her Majesty’s 
Minister Plenipotentiary, transferred his residence from Parana to 
Buenos Ayres. To meet the change of circumstances Mr. Parish 
was appointed consul. 

The archives of this stirring period, during which he occupied the 
post of acting consul in Buenos Ayres, evidence the important part 
Mr. Parish played in the introduction of-a new era of political 
freedom—the period of the Civil War and reactionary movements. 

Before leaving Buenos Ayres a presentation was made to Mr, 
Parish at a public meeting of the English community convened for 
this purpose, and the proceedings bear testimony to the high 
appreciation in which he was held. 

For the last ten years of his residence in the River Plate—from 
1862-72—Mr. Parish held the office of chief representative and 
chairman of the local committee of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Railway. The delicate task of regulating some of the most important 
conditions of the original concessions was entrusted to him and 
Mr. John Fair, and the work was carried out to the utmost satis- 
faction of the London board and the shareholders. 

Mr. Parish retired from the foreign service in 1873, receiving 
special consideration from his Government owing to ill-health and an 
enfeebled constitution resulting from his early life in China and his 
subsequent residence in hot climates. 

He joined the board of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern in 
1873, and after three years he was elected deputy chairman. In 
1878 he succeeded the late Mr. G. A. Holt as chairman, a post he 
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board-room and a replica to become the property of the chairman’s 
family. : 
Sir Cuthbert Quilter spoke of the esteem and admiration in 
which Mr. Parish was held and of the honourable and valuable 
services he had rendered to the great enterprise with which he is 
connected. Nor did Mr. Parish in his reply forget to associate his 
colleagues with the success which had attended the administration 
and the direction of the company. As I showed last week when 
speaking of the late Mr. Neild no one realises more than does Mr. 
Parish what was done in the development of the Argentine railway 
systems by such men as Mr. Fair, Mr, Drabble, and Mr. Neild. 


Cements and Foreign Competition.— Mr. Tuff during the 
Rochester political campaign vigorously waved the Union Jack in 
the face of the German cement manufacturer. Rochester and its 
neighbourhood is the home of the Associated Portland Cement 
Company, and the report just published has much to say in reference 
to German competition. They point out that had it not been for the 
continued fall in the price of cement, due chiefly to importations from 
abroad, the company’s revenue would have been richer by £100,000, 
It is to be hoped that some methods will be devised for meeting the 
continental rivalry. In the meantime it is pleasant to note that the 
report shows an improvement upon the two previous documents. 
The gross profits amount to £313,300 as against £279,200 in the 
preceding term and £248,200 in 1900-1. The net income at 
£150,900 shows an increase of £7,600 as compared with the pre- 
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has since occupied not only with credit to himself but with incalcul- 
able advantage to the company. 

As chairman of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern—by the way, 
the ordinary stock of the company is known on the Stock Exchange 
as ‘‘Bags”—he has made three missions to the River Plate on 
important business connected with the company. 

In addition to the chairmanship of the Great Southern Mr. 
Parish holds other important directorships of South American rail- 
ways. It is a City truism to remark that his connection with an 
undertaking has been justly accepted as an ample guarantee of its 
financial soundness. 

Some 400 shareholders in 1887 celebrated the “coming of age” 
of the railway by presenting Mr. Parish with a service of plate. At 
that time the capital was £8,000,000 and the length of the line 
825 miles. The railway began working in 1866 with only seventy- 
one miles and a capital of £750,000, To-day the capital is nearer 
#20,000,000 and the line now being worked is about 2,000 miles in 
length. The dividends paid during the years 1887-97 averaged 
7 per cent. per annum, giving an average for the thirty-one years of 
8 per cent. I need not recount the later records, for the progress of 
the railway is common knowledge. 

It was a unique event at City meetings and a red-letter day 
in the life of Mr. Parish when at a gathering of shareholders in 
October, 1898, Sir Cuthbert Quilter, M.P., rose in the name of about 
5co subscribers to present Mr. Parish with his portrait, painted by 
Professor Herkomer, as a gift to the company, to be placed in the 
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ceding twelve months, while the gain upon the first year is £29,000. 
In other directions the report affords not a little consolation to the 
shareholders, and although they still find themselves without a divi- 
dend the directors are evidently making strenuous efforts to “ piece 
together the broken pieces” as represented by the condition of the 
company soon after its incorporation as a joint-stock concern. 


Umbrella Furniture Combine.—German competition has made 
severe inroads in many specialised branches of British manufacture, 
and pressure from the Fatherland was no doubt in part responsible 
for the important amalgamation which took place last year in the 
umbrella furniture business, Bindley and Gell, Ltd., joining forces 
with Corder and Turley, Ltd., under the title of the first-mentioned 
company. The report recently issued explains that the benefits of 
the fusion were only felt during the latter part of the period covered 
by the report. The net’ profits reach £15,680, out of which a divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. is recommended on the ordinary shares, carrying 
forward £1,725. The current year with the amalgamation in full 
operation should carry with it results evidencing that even without 
the promised aid of Lord Lansdowne’s “loaded revolver” the foe can 
be kept at bay. J 


My Illustration this week is similar to some of the pictures which 
I have previously given showing the vast amount of wheat produced 
by the Argentine in the season 1902-3. It shows the Junin Station 
with one of the piles of wheat there standing whilst further wheat 
is arriving for carriage by the railway. 


